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POST OFFICE OPENS ~ 


DAY AFTER BA 


The Marines lose no time- i in 


opening a post office, once the 
smoke of battle has cl 


aot 


away. Photo shows PFC Franq- — 
cis R. Chamberlain, of R.F.B. ~ 


No. 2, Dallas, Pa., an 
the first letter in the new U. 
post office on Emirav 1! 


one of the St. Matthias ¢ i 


north of New Britain. (C 


U.S. Marine Corps photo from — 


Harris & Ewing) 
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| MEAT BUYERS MADE HAPPY § 


a 


Pe. ee 
} BY OPA RATION CUTS 


What Happened: For the first time 
in many months butchers are smiling 
And the poor, harassed housewife can 
now again have company for dinner 
The Office of Price Administration is- 
sued a new order declaring all meats. 
except beef steaks and beef roasts, ra- 
tion-free. The surprise action was re- 
vealed by administrator Chester Bowles 
on May 3. At the same time he an 
nounced that, effective May 7, the 
monthly allotment of red points will be 
cut from 60 to 30 per consumer, since 
so many points will no longer be needed. 











The order freed from rationing about 
57 per cent of all foods currently be- 
ing bought with red points. Hereafter 
consumers wil] not be required to use 
red points in buying pork, veal, lamb, 
mutton, variety meats, sausage, ready- 
to-eat meats, canned meats or fish. 

Many canned vegetables, all frozen 
fruits and vegetables, as well as coffee 
had previously been made ration-free. 
The only foods that still require ration 
points, in addition to beef steaks and 
roasts, are butter, margarine, cheese, 
cheese products, and evaporated milk. 

In explaining the sudden relaxation 
of meat rationing, the most sweeping 
order ever issued by OPA, Mr. Bowles 
merely stated that the step was consis- 
tent with his agency’s policy of “limit- 
ing rationing to the very minimum.” 
Asked about the possible duration of the 
order, he replied, “I just don’t know.” 


What’s Behind It: There are several 
reasons for this action. (1) Vast sup- 
plies piling up in the stockyards and 
slaughterhouses due to shortage of feed; 
(2) crowded storage and slaughtering 
facilities; (3) lowered demands by the 
armed forces—the Army and Navy 
have built up their stock piles and are 
buying meats on a current basis; and 
(4) Lend-Lease ordinarily took about 
35 per cent of the country’s pork pro- 
duction but can now get along with 
much less. Canada abolished meat ra- 
tioning about two months ago. 
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[ LIFE IN THE NEW DEAL YET } 


What Happened: 








That the so-called 
solid South is still pro-New Deal was 
shown in recent primary elections in 
Alabama and Florida, where chief is- 
sues in senatorial contests were Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s domestic and foreign 
policies. 

In Florida Senator Claude Pepper 
outdistanced all his opponents, and in 
Alabama Senator Lister Hill easily won 
renomination. In most Southern states 
a victory in the primaries assures elec- 
tion. The two senators are stalwart 
champions of the New Deal, and in 
their campaigns urged “all out” support 
of the President. It is also noteworthy 
that Representative Joseph Starnes of 
Alabama, Administration critic and 
Dies Committee member was defeated 
for renomination. 

What’s Behind It: It all adds up to 
the obvious fact that President Roose- 
velt has not worn out his charm in the 
South, as the anti-New Dealers hoped 
The triumphs in Alabama and Florida 
are interpreted by Democratic leaders 
as indication of a national trend. 

Said Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney 
(Democrat, Wyoming): “The over- 
whelming endorsement which has been 
given [to Senators Pepper and Hill] by 
their constituents strengthens the whole 
Democratic position.” 





| (BRISH COMMONWEALTH 
tt ———— 
{MEETS BUT EIRE ABSENT i 











What Happened: Prime Minister 


Winston Churchill is host to four visit- 7 
ing prime ministers of the British fam- | 
ily of nations — W. L. Mackenzie King’ 
of Canada; John Curtin of Australia; 4% 
Field Marshal Jan Christiaan Smuts of” 
the Union of South Africa; Peter Fras | 
er of New Zealand — at a conference ™ 


that opened on May I and is expected 
to continue for several weeks. 


Conspicuous by his absence is Prime} 
Mimister de Valera of Eire. Eire chose? 
to sit out the war. The British Com” 
monwealth is a free association of inde | 


pendent states, and no compulsion was 
used to bring Eire into the war. 

A surprise visitor at the initial ses 
sion was General Eisenhower, comman- 


der-in-chief of invasion forces. It was 


the first time that a non-Briton ever at- 
tended an Imperial meeting. 


What’s Behind It: Officially, it was 4 


announced that the purpose of the 
meeting was to discuss “a wide variety 


of important matters connected with the) 


future conduct of the war and affect 


ing the Commonwealth.” Unofficially, it] 


was assumed that the conference will 
deal largely with two questions: How 


far can complete sovereignty and im) 
dependence of each member be mad@q 
compatible with the security and pros) 
perity of all? Is the British Common} 
wealth to act as a united whole withia 

a larger framework of a world organiza| 
tion, or are each of its members to act) 


independentlv within such a body? 


| CHEMISTS PRODUCE QUININE 








A scientific puzzle that challenged thes 


world’s chemists for almost a century 


has been solved by two 27-year-old Hate 


vard scientists: Drs. Robert B. Woods 
ward and William E. Doering, as ai 
nounced by Polaroid Corporation 
Cambridge, Mass., for whom the 
chemists worked. : 
In scientific circles it was hailed as om J 
ot the greatest chemical achievemeé 
of thé century. Quinine is the most #§ 
portant anti-malaria agent. Most of ti 
sources of natural quinine are in Jape 
nese occupied territories. g 
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[ FRANCO AND ALLIES DO f 











he = 
POLITICAL SWAPPING §—s_ | 
What Happened: In a _ diplomatic 


trade, Dictator Franco’s Spanish gov 
ernment agreed, in return for the re- 
sumption of U. S. petroleum shipments, 
to cut drastically its exports of wolfram 
(tungsten ore) to Nazi Germany; to 
release interned Italian ships; to close 
the German consulate and expel Axis 
agents from Tangier, North Africa. It 
also promised to withdraw all Spanish 
military forces from the eastern front, 
where Franco’s fascist Blue Division 
has been fighting the Russians. 

Under the terms of this pact, signed 
with the American and British govern- 
ments, Spain is obligated to reduce her 
shipments of wolfram from a normal 
volume of 1,000 tons to 280 tons for 
the rest of this crucial war year. 

On the other hand, Franco's govern- 
ment will now be permitted to import 
from the U. S., per month, about 48,000 
tons of bulk petroleum for metropolitan 
Spain, 13,000 tons for Spanish colonies, 
and 1,500 tons of packaged petroleum 
products for general distribution. Oil 
shipments to Spain were halted by our 
State Department in February because 
of Franco’s “un-neutrality.” 

What’s Behind It: Franco’s “conces- 





















sions” do not represent any change of 
heart on his part. He was, and still is, 
pro-Axis. There is, however, this po- 
litical significance to the pact: It proves 
that even the fascist cliques in Spain 
now expect early Allied victory. 


| ABSIE IN INVASION SET-UP { 


What Happened: A new voice spoke 
to the Underground on April 30 — the 
voice of ABSIE, American Broadcasting 
Station in Europe. In its initial radio- 
cast from troop-jammed Britain, ABSIE 
told conquered people of Europe that 
their day of liberation was “not far dis- 
tant,” that the Nazis soon will “really 
learn what overwhelming force can be.” 

Delivered by Robert E. Sherwood, 
noted playwright and director of the 
Office of War Information’s overseas 
operations, the message urged under- 
ground workers throughout occupied 
Europe, “including Germany and the 
satellites,” to held themselves in readi- 
ness for the signal to strike in concerted 
action with the Allied armies of libera- 
tion. “Until then,” it warned, “be cau- 
tious, be discreet. Your lives are valu- 
able to the Allied cause. Your gallant 
services will be needed for hard fighting 
that must be done, and for the recovery 
and reconstruction of your countries.” 

Mr. Sherwood instructed the Under- 
ground to “listen to the Allied radio 








for word that will come from the 
preme commanders, General Dwight 
Eisenhower in the west, General Sir 
Henry Maitland Wilson in the south. 
Do not be tricked into premature action 
by the Nazi lies or deception.” He 
promised that “great Russian armies at- 
tacking from the east, great Allied arm- 
ies and navies attacking from the west 
and south will end forever the shameful 
chapter of Nazi tyranny.” 

Desperate though futile efforts have 
been made by the Nazis to jam the air 
and prevent reception of the broadcast. 

What’s Behind It: ABSIE is our la- 
test weapon in the pre-invasion war 
of nerves. The Nazis are openly jittery 
about the Underground. They realize 
that it constitutes an Allied fifth column 
within Hitler’s Fortress Europe. : 


| PULITZER PRIZE AWARDS  ¢ 


Critical eyebrows, as usual, were 
raised when the Pulitzer Prize Commit- 
tee, sitting in judgment of the .year’s 
literary output, announced its decisions. 
Prize for the best novel went to Martin 
Flavin for Journey in the Dark. Other 
book awards were: History, The Growth 
of American Thought, by Merle Curti; 
biography, The American Leonardo: 
The Life of Samuel F. B. Morse, by 
Carleton Mabee; poetry, Western Star, 
by the late Stephen Vincent Benét. 
Journalistic awards were: Distinguished 
correspondence, to Ernie Pyle; distin- 
guished reporting, to Paul Schoenstein; 
photography, to Frank Filan and E. L. 
Bunker; meritorious public service, to 
the New York Times; editorials, to the 
Kansas City Star. No award was made 
for an American play, though “Okla- 
homa!” got a special citation. 








Official Signal Corps Photo, H. & &, 


Doughboys in action at dawn on Bougainville. The fellow behind the tank runs to new position, covered from di- 
rect enemy fire by front of tank, as man in foreground fires at Japs ambushed in background behind the tank. 
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THE PLACES 


CHTUNG, Herr Hitler! For “any- 
where, anytime, anyhow” the Allies 
will drop out of the sky and burst from 
the sea to invade the Nazi “Fortress 
Europe.” Somewhere along 1500 miles 
of coast from Jutland to Brittany, prob- 
ably in several places at once, the inva- 
sion will start. The main German de- 
fense zone, in which the crucial battles 
will be fought, extends inland an aver- 
age of 100 miles. (See color on map.) 
The deadliest fighting will probably 
be contests not for beaches, but for 
ports. Strategists believe that no matter 
how many beachheads are captured, or 
how far inland our troops may pene- 
trate, if we fail to gain possession of one 
or two big ports within a fortnight after 
landing, the operation may fail. The 
Atlantic ports are as near impregnable 
as the Nazis can make them. 

The main topographical feature of 
the continent is the mountain wall of 
the Alps, which is extended eastward 
by the Carpathians and stretches across 


The coastal plain, 
includes most of 


the middle of Europe. 
north of this wall, 
France, all of Belgium and Holland, 
almost all ot Germany and Poland, 
sweeping on to the Russian steppes. 
Our forces must fight their way into the 
heart of that plain in order to reach 
Germany’s vital centers. (See issue of 
Oct. 25, 1943.) They can accomplish 
this from a foothold in France or the 
Low Countries on the west, from Po- 
land on the east, or by storming the 
passes of mountain wall on the south. 

Possible routes of Allied attack trom 
the west, with pros and cons, are: 

Jutland — ringed by shoals in the 
west, protected by Kattegat and isles 
to the east; lacks suitable harbors, is too 
far for safe air “umbrella” based on 
England. 

Germany’s North Sea coast — too tar 
for maximum air support, protected by 
heavily-defended Helgoland isle, shoals, 
and thickly mined channels. 

Netherlands — dairyland otf dike-en- 
closed fields, good city ports built on 
piles and connected by canals, nearly all 
below sea level, easily flooded, pro- 
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tected by sand bars; tco far for shores 
to-shore use of small landing craft. 


Belgium — slightly sloping plaigj 


backed by Rhine, and bordered by sa de 


dunes, dikes, good beaches. 
Picardy, northern 


France — continu- > 


ous beaches backed by chalk cliffs tun-7 


neled with catacombs, topped with Nazi 


7 


rocket guns and radio-controlled planes. % 


Normandy, farther south — rich, for-% 
ested hills cut by narrow streams and™ 


navigable Seine river; sweeping beaches § 
and sandflats fronting 300-feet cliffs. 7 


Cherbourg peninsula might be made a 
base for further operations. 


Brittany — fog-bound peninsula, cen-7 


ter of French fishing fleets, dangerous = 
reefs, riptides, steep granite hills; canal 7 


connects partly navigable Loire to port 
below Brest. 


In a broadcast to the people of Eu-% 


rope on April 30, Robert E. Sherwood, 7 
director of OWI in England, hinted) 
that the invasion will come from the) 


south as well as from the west. That it9 


will be coordinated with a new drive by 
the Russian army from the east 


confirmed in a May Day order by Staliay) 
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Special Emblem of the Invasion Worn 


Sed by All Troops of Eisenhower's Staff 


t 


‘T HERE will be no vacation 
this summer — not for our 
men on the battlefields, not 
for the men and women on the 
home tront. “We will win the European 
war in 1944,” according to invasion 
chief Eisenhower, if every one of us “all 
the way from the front line to the re- 
motest hamlet does his or her full duty.” 
What are the problems of the Inva- 
sion? The over-all strategy of the Allied 
Command is clear: to defeat the Wehr- 
macht and get to Berlin as fast as pos- 
sible. The immediate’problem is to win 
and hold a beach large enough to re- 


) pel an enemy counter-attack. 


To accomplish this it will be neces- 
Sary, first, to break through the enemy 


» coastal defenses on a considerable front; 

Sherwood, 

id, hinted 
from they 

st. That it9 

w drive by § 
east wal” 

+ by Stalin, > 


Second, to occupy enough airfields so 
that within a short time the invading 


) armies can draw their main aerial sup- 
» port from fighter squadrons based on 


Mearby conquered territory instead of 


S fom Britain; and third, and most im- 
» portant 


to capture at least one large 


THE PLANS 


port where vast quantities of equipment 
and supplies can be unloaded. 

The Germans realize that landings 
cannot be prevented. The coast is too 
long and they haven’t enough troops 
at all possible invasion points to repulse 
all landings. 

The Allied Command, on the other 
hand, realizes that because of the size 
of the operation, it will be an almost 
impossible task to keep it a secret from 
the Nazis. This expedition will be many 
times larger than the Sicilian invasion, 
which involved about 400,000 troops, 
3,200 ships, and several million tons of 
supplies. As one American general put 
it, “The Germans will be able to figure 
out almost to the hour when to expect 
us. 

The Nazis wil) unquestionably at- 
tempt two defensive methods: They will 
throw in most of their planes to bomb 
the embarkation ports in Britain, and 
they will attack the Allied invasion fleet 
by sea and air. The Nazi bomber fleet 
has dwindled to an insignificant num- 


ber, and Hitler’s navy is no formidable 
force. The German navy even at the 
beginning of this war was only fifth- 
best, and it has suffered heavily since. 

The Nazis are also banking on new 
weapons, such as their radio-guided 
aerial bombs; midget submarines, simi- 
lar to the ones employed by the British 
and the Japanese; and the giant rocket 
guns, mortars, and other equipment. 

The Allies, doubtless, have many 
tricks up their own sleeves. As one pub- 
lication described it, “The second front 
has been the inventor’s paradise. Never 
in the history of warfare have so many 
strange gadgets been developed to 
deal with a particular operation.” We 
have already described the various 
landing craft. (See issue of Jan. 24.) 
Newer types have been perfected since 
then, also improvements of anti-tank 
guns, mortars, and numerous other 
equipment. 


Paratroops Are Coming 


A vitally important part in the inva- 
sion operations will be played by Allied 
airborne troops. They will be used on 
a more massive scale than ever before 
attempted. The airborne troops — para- 
chutists and transport-glider infantry — 
will constitute not just a menace to 
enemy communications, but a means of 
establishing a front behind the front, 
that is, a front in the rear of the enemy’s 
Atlantic Wall. In addition to infantry, 
the paratroop forces will include engi- 
neers, glider-borne ordnance, quarter- 
master, signal, medical, artillery, anti- 
aircraft and anti-tank units. Their arma- 
ment ranges from side arms to 75 mm. 
guns. It includes also bazookas, 37 mm. 
anti-tank guns, hand grenades, machine 
guns, explosives, land torpedoes, jeeps, 
and even baby bulldozers to repair 





THE PLANS 


roads and build smal! landing strips 

Last month thousands of Allied glide: 
and parachute troops completed a ser 
ies of complicated maneuvers in Eng 
land in the presence of Air Chief Mar 
shal Sir Arthur Tedder. deputy to Al 
lied Commander-in-Chief Gen Eisen 
hower. During this rehearsal more than 
a thousand men landed from each wave 
of planes. It took twenty minutes tor 
the gliders, swooping down at intervals 
of only a few seconds, to land their men 

The airborne troops are. however 
only an auxiliary force. The main at 
tack wil] have to be carried out by the 
Army. It will be up to the regular 
troops, aided by air forces and navies 
to break through the Nazi defenses 
The invasion of Europe will be the 
greatest amphibious operation in his 


Allies Have Superiority 
There is little doubt that the Allies 


have superiority in numbers, equip 
ment, and morale. This does not mean 
that it will be a pushover. The invasion 
barges will have to land on beaches 
under heavy fire. Our men wil] have to 
Overcome barbed wire, booby traps 
land torpedoes, mines| They will be 
under constant attack from machine 
guns and field guns in concrete em 
placements. They will have to force 
their way through a heavily defended 
belt which may extend 20 to 50 miles 
deep. 

And after the beachheads are estab 
lished, the crucial test wil] come when 
the enemy launches his counter-attack 
from central points like Paris or Liége 
back of the coast. It is on this counter 
blow that the Nazis chiefly rely to halt 
the invasion. The advantages that the 
Allied forces will enjoy are. first, com 
mand of the skies — an impenetrable air 
umbrella; second, contro! of the seas 
by the largest naval armada ever as 
sembled; and finally, the best equip 
ment that American and British in 


genuity can produce. These, in addi 
tion to numerical) strength and morale 
wil] be decisive factors. 

How strong, finally, is Germany? She 
is believed to have lost, in killed 
wounded, or captured, between two 
and-a-half and fou: million men. The 
German army today is estimated to 
number about 325 divisions. Of this 
total, about 180 divisions have been 
fighting the Russians on the Eastern 
front Some 50 divisions are presumed 
to be in France and the Low Countries 
(The average strength of a German 
division is between 12,000 and 15,000 
men.) Stockholm reports that 50 divi 
sions are being shifted from the East 
to reinforce the Atlantic coast The Ger- 
man army of today is not the same 
as it was in 1939-40 Its quality has 
been impaired by heavy casualties and 
the exhaustion of vears of effort 


Luftwaffe Weakened 


How about the Luttwaffe? A join 
statement issued in Apri] by the British 
air ministry and U §S_ strategic ai 
forces declared that the German aii 
reserves are now “a mere trickle in the 
pipeline between factory and operating 
units For three successive months 
the German fighter force has lost more 
planes than its plants could manufac 
ture” The Luftwaffe offered almost nm 
resistance to recent bombing attacks 
According to Hanson W_ Baldwin. Ger 
man planes are outnumbered in west 
ern Europe 2 or 3 to 1, and in the 
Mediterranean as much as 8 or 10 t 
1 Moreover, in quality they do not 
measure up to American and British air 
craft 

Finally. economically Germany u 
the last two years has been sub 
jected to a double-barreled blockade 
from the sea and from the air Aerial 
bombings have destroyed stored re 
serves and the sea blockade has pre 
vented imports of needed products 
Allied air attacks are es’ mated to have 
cut the total German industria] output 
by some 20 per cent 

That is the picture on the eve ot D 
Day, as we on the home front hold up 
our fingers in a V for victory. 


From the heaven above, the earth 
beneath, and the water under the 
earth, Allied might wili roll in on D- 
Day. The paratroops, tanks, flame 
throwers, barges in these pictures 
represent but a fraction of the huge 
equipment the invaders will bring 


Photos from internationa: News 


nformation Servicer 


Presse Assen Britt. 





THE CEADERS 


Tedder (left), during rehearsal 
by the invasion forces. 
from International Press 


Assn., Harris & Ewing, European 
News Service.) 


Creation of the greatest multi-nation invasion force in history under unified 
command is the work of 53-year-old General Dwight D. Eisenhower of Kansas. 

In World War I he commanded engineer and tank posts in U. S.; later he built 
‘airfields in the Philippines; became a pilot at 47; was chief of war plans division 
in 1942; was commander-in-chief of Tunisia and Sicily campaigns. Combining 
) diplomacy with decision, daring with accuracy, breezy smile with quiet courtesy, 
he has welded British, American, Dominion, Imperial, and free European forces 


S into a potent, cooperative invasion force that can crush Germany. 
His deputy commander-in-chief is air chief Marshal Sir Arthur W. Tedder, 
'wry-humored Scot, formerly Allied air chief in Tunisia and Sicily. 
Eisenhower's chief of staff is Maj. General Walter Bedell Smith (U. S.). His 
invasion commanders, besides those pictured, include Maj. General Alexander 
Patch (U.S.), Lieut. General George Patton (U.S.), Lieut. General Henry Crerar 


(Canada), 


air chief Marshal Sir Arthur Harris (Britain), Lieut. General Carl 


Spaatz (U. S.), air Vice Marshal Sir Arthur Coningham (Britain), and Maj. Gen- 


» eral James Doolittle (U. S.). 


General Sir Bernard L. Montgom- 

ery, commander British invasion 
armies, is a tactical wizard, relentless in 
battle. He fought in India, Palestine, 
Dunkirk; trained southeast Britain’s 
1940 defense army; routed Rommel’s 
Afrika Korps from Libya; led 8th Army 
in Italy. This Ulsterman, a bishop’s son, 
Shas been a soldier 36 of his 56 years, 
has won the D.S.O. 


Air chief Marshal Sir Trafford L. 
Leigh-Mallory, commander-in-chief 
» of Allied air forces, 51, started to be 
pa lawyer. Entered army as a private, 
fought in France 1914; joined Royal 
Flying Corps 1916; directed RAF 
fighter wing during blitz; developed 

ree Polish air force; in 1942 headed 
Whole fighter command “umbrella” for 
Dieppe raid. 


Admiral Sir Bertram H. Ramsay, 

commander - in - chief of Allied 
vies, entered navy at 15, headed 
orld War I famed Dover Patrol, 
Brved on China station, was chief of 
laff of home fleet 1935. This studious, 
-year-old able administrator com- 
Banded operations in evacuation of 
Dunkirk, led naval invasion of Oran, 
giers, Sicily. 


g Field Marshal Erwin Rommel, de- 
fender-in-chief of the Continent, is 
Hitler’s best tactician; used dash, sur- 
ise, and speed to develop panzer tech- 
gue; led tank thrusts into Poland and 
france; built up defeated Afrika Korps. 
Bavarian peasant, considered “up- 
” by the Junkers, he is a boastful, 
Allous, rawboned “desert fox.” He was 
Be of the early storm troop bosses. 


Lieut. General Omar N. Bradley, 

senior commander U. S. ground 
forces, is a lean, 51-year-old Missou- 
rian, an imperturbable, modest infantry 
man, West Point baseball star, crack 
skeet shooter. Taught math and tactics 
at Fort Benning. Never crossed the At- 
lantic until 1942, when he led 2nd 
Corps, captured Bizerte, Tunisia. Fought 
in Sicily. 


Major General Lewis Hyde Brere- 

ton, commander U. S. 9th (tacti- 
cal) air force, is a “swearin’, fightin’” 
Pennsylvanian. Trained at Annapolis, he 
switched to coast artillery, was pioneer 
flyer and fighter-pilot in France. After 
Pearl Harbor led Flying Fortresses in 
Indies, commanded all U. S. air forces 
in India. His British counterpart is air 
Vice Marshal Sir Arthur Coningham, 


Rear Admiral Alan G. Kirk, com- 

mander U. S. task force, is a 55- 
year-old Philadelphian, a gunnery ex- 
pert. Served at Canton during Sun 
Yat Sen revolution, helped develop 14- 
inch railway guns and depth charges in 
World War I; aide to Presidents Wil- 
son and Harding; naval attaché in Lon- 
don 1939; since 1941 director of naval 
intelligence. 


Field Marshal Karl von Rundstedt, 

commander of defenses of western 
Europe, is an austere Prussian aristo- 
crat who scorns the Gestapo. Now 68, 
he entered the army at 12, was chiet of 
staff of an army corps in World War 
I, held Berlin for Hindenburg in the 
1932 parliamentary crisis. In 1940 led 
drives into southern Poland and central 
France. 
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of the last Allied drive (Sept. 1918) 
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HE CURRENT invasion preparations 

inevitably remind us of the successful 
Allied campaign of 1918. Actually, that 
campaign was a great counteroffensive 
launched in the midst of the last Ger- 
man drive of World War I. 

Early in 1918 Generals Hindenburg 
and Ludendorff drafted a plan of cam- 
paign which they hoped would bring 
German victory within the year. Veteran 
German divisions were rushed to the 
western front from defeated Russia. For 
a brief period the Germans overcame 
the superiority in numbers which the 
Allies had held in the west since the 
early days of the conflict. Maybe the 
Germans could win before the full effect 
of American manpower was felt! For, at 
the time, American troops were arriving 
in France at a rate of only 25,000 a 
month. 


United We Stand, Divided We Fall 

The great German offensive was 
opened in March 1918. The Germans 
planned to drive a wedge between the 
independently commanded British and 
French forces in northwestern France. 
If this were successful, they could then 
crowd the British back to the sea. Hence 
the main attack was hurled at the Brit- 
ish, who gave up 1,500 square miles of 
territory and lost 300,000 men in killed, 
wounded, and captured. For a time it 
looked as though the Germans would 
: smash the crucial gap through the Allied 
. lines. But the British rallied in time, and 
Reis their line retreated without breaking. 






The March of 





Democracy by James Truslow Adams 


The Western Front in World War | 


One reason for the early success of 
the German drive was the failure of the 
French commander to send reinforce- 
ments in support of the hard-pressed 
British. That French commander was 
General Petain, the same who is now 
Chief of State of Vichy France! The 
Allied leaders took the lesson to heart, 
and, after more than three years of war, 
at last set up a unified command. There- 
after one master strategist, Marshal Fer- 
dinand Foch, was supreme. 

Fortunately, the lesson was still re- 
membered in 1939 at the outbreak of 
the World War II. Britain and France 
immediately created unified military, 
naval, and air commands. Joint control 
was made even firmer after the entry of 
the United States into the war, in 1941 

Unified command greatly strength- 
ened the Allied military machine in 
1918. Late in April an American divi- 
sion for the first time was assigned to an 
active fighting sector, in Picardy. One 
month later the first American offensive 
of the war was launched at Cantigny. 


Germans Have Brief Successes 

Meanwhile Ludendorff had begun a 
second drive against the British, in order 
to get control of the Channel ports. 
Once again the defenders were driven 
back some miles. In May, Ludendorft 
struck a sledgehammer blow at the 
French, between Soissons and Rheims. 
Forward the Germans pressed, captur- 
ing Soissons and Chateau-Thierry. Paris 
was only 44 miles away! But Rheims 
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held out, and the thousands of Ameri- 
can troops hastily thrown into the fight > 
regained some of the lost ground at 
Belleau Wood. ; 

With the courage of despair the Ger- | 
mans started a fourth, and, as it hap- 
pened, last drive, in the middle of July, 
1918. Now the main job of defense fell = 
to the Americans, who held their ground 
stubbornly. On July 18 the last German 
drive was merged into an Allied coun- 
teroffensive. This was followed by a? 
series of relentless assaults that came to7 
an end only with the signing of the 
armistice, on November 11, 1918. 

When Foch issued his orders for the 
July counteroffensive, there were about 
1,000,000 Americans in France. During 
the next few months troops arrived from 7 
the United States at a rate of 10,000 | 
per day. War materials alse were sent) 
over in enormous quantities. 


The Tide Turns 


The opening guns of the new offen 
sive were fired in the Second Battle of 
the Marne. This struggle raged from} 
July 17 until August 7. The Germans 
lost Soissons and Chateau-Thierry and} 
were pushed back beyond the Aisne-§ 
Vesle rivers. On August 8 another pow-3 
erful Allied attack was launched. , 

By the end of September the cause ofF 
Germany seemed hopeless. The Hinden-§ 
burg Line was cracking. The morale off 
the troops was breaking. Thanks to the? 
Allied blockade, German supplies 
food: and munitions were dwindling: 
Revolutionary tremors were felt behind 
the lines. The submarine campaign was? 
an obvious failure. On September 28 
Ludendorff heard that Germany’s ally, 
Bulgaria, was about to surrender. He 
informed Emperor William II that th 
war was lost — and promptly suffere 
a nervous breakdown. Two days later 
Hindenburg insisted that Germany make} 
a peace offer. 

Meanwhile, among Germany’s Wo 
War I satellites, Bulgaria surrendere@ 
unconditionally on September 30, Tuite 
key on October 31, Austria-Hungary 
cepted an armistice on November & 
Now President Wilson notified Prinee 
Max of Baden, mew German chancellom 
that he might apply to Marshal Foe 
for armistice terms. One week later t@ 
armistice was signed. : 
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May 22-26, 1944 


THE PARTIES PREPARE 
FOR "E" DAY 
Republican and Democratic National 


Conventions Will Meet in Chicago to 
Presidential 


Nominate 


ep, SaNOR Thomas E. Dewey of 
New York, who says he is not a 
candidate, and President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, who won't discuss the sub- 
ject, are expected to be the Republican 
and Democratic candidates for Presi- 
dent in the November election. 

Of course, “there’s many a slip ’twixt 
the cup and the lip.” Dewey may be 
pushed aside by a “dark horse,” as 
he was by Wendell Willkie in 1940. 
Roosevelt may refuse to run for a fourth 
term. But few Americans really expect 
surprises when the major parties meet 
this summer in Chicago to nominate 
their presidential candidates. Observers 
agree, however, that it’s anybody’s 
guess who the vice presidential candi- 
dates will be, particularly on the Demo- 
cratic side. 

The Republican National Convention 
will open on June 26. The Democratic 
National Convention will meet on July 
19. Both parties picked Chicago when 
the Office of Defense Transportation 
recommended the choice of this cen- 
trally-located city in order to reduce civ- 
ilian travel. The parties also have agreed 
to discourage attendance at the conven- 
tion by families of delegates or po- 
litical sightseers. 


The Make-up of the Conventions 


By the time the Republican conven- 
tion opens, 14 presidential preference 
primaries will have been held to select 
delegates to the conventions. Other del- 
egates will be selected by party meet- 
ings in the states. (See April 3 issue, 
Presidential Primaries: First Round.) 

How do the parties determine the 
number of delegates each state shall 
have at the conventions? The rules of 


§ the Democratic and Republican parties 
| differ slightly. In 1940 the Democrats 
S had 1,100 delegates, the Republicans 
F 1,000. 


The 1944 Democratic National Con- 


vention will have 76 more delegates 


than that of 1940. This increase was 


p decided on by the 1940 convention. 


It ordered a bonus of two additional 


delegates at large from each state cast- 
© ing its electoral vote for the party’s pres- 
idential ticket that year. Thirty-eight 


Candidates 





states with an electoral vote of 449 
backed the Roosevelt-Wallace ticket. 
The two-delegate bonus was regard- 
ed at the time as a reward to the Dem- 
ocratic-voting Southern states to offset 
the fact that the 1936 convention had 
abolished the two-thirds rule. That rule 
required that a nominee must receive 
the votes of at least two-thirds of the 
delegates. Under the two-thirds rule, 
Southern states had in effect a veto 
power over any candidate they opposed. 


Convention Mathematics 


The two-thirds rule is expected to 
cause some fireworks at the 1944 con- 
vention. Anti-New Deal Southern Dem- 
ocrats are preparing to demand that 
the majority rule be discarded and the 
old two-thirds system restored. But vet- 
eran party leaders believe that this at- 
tempt will fail. 

While the voting strength in the 1944 
convention will be increased, there will 
actually be fewer delegates present. 
How does this happen? In 1940 the con- 
vention was crowded with fractional- 
voting delegates, having one eighth, one 
sixteenth, or one thirty-second of a vote. 
There were 1,500 delegates to cast 
1,100 votes. This splitting of a vote 
among several delegates has been used 
in the past to avoid fights between rival 
groups in a state, or to reward local 
party leaders with a trip to the conven- 
tion. But the 1940 convention did away 
with such rules, and this year no dele- 
gate can have less than half a vote. 

The 1944 Republican National Con- 
vention will have a delegate voting 
strength of 1,059, an increase of 59 
over 1940. Thirty states and Hawaii 
will have larger delegations, and five 
states smaller ones, because of changes 












Justus, Sioux City Journal 


Two Sphinxes are twice as silent as one! 


designed to stimulate Republican vot- 
ing in the presidential election. The 
1940 convention at Philadelphia adopt- 
ed new rules rewarding states which 
got out the Republican vote, and pe- 
nalizing states — particularly in the South 
— which had a small Republican vote. 

The ten states which cast their elec- 
toral votes for Wendell Willkie in 1940 
will get a bonus of three delegates at 
large. These states are: Colorado, In- 
diana, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Michigan, 
Nebraska, North and South Dakota and 
Vermont. Eleven other states will get 
a three-delegate bonus for electing Re- 
publican Senators in 1942 after failing 
to go Republican in the 1940 presiden- 
tial election. 


The Main Committees 


The National Convention will be 
called to order by the Chairmen of the 
National Committees — Harrison E. 
Spangler for the Republicans, and Rob- 
ert E. Hannegan for the Democrats. 
Then two days usually are devoted to 
preliminaries. Temporary officials are 
selected. The Committee on Credentials 
reports on which delegates are eligible 
to be seated (occasionally there is a 
contest between delegates from a 
state). The Committee on Permanent 
Organization selects the permanent of- 
ficers of the convention, which are rec- 
ommended by the party’s National 
Committee. The Committee on Rules 
meets to consider procedure of the con- 
vention. And the Committee on Plat- 
form and Resolutions goes to work. One 
member of each state delegation serves 
on each of these four committees. 

Members of the Committee on Plat- 
form and Resolutions usually spend 
many hours hammering out a party plat. 








form, composed of “planks” the party 
stands for and promises to carry out if 
elected. In general, the party platforms 
take a firm stand in favor of things that 
most voters favor, and say little about 
things that might arouse the opposition 
of large groups of voters. It follows, 
therefore, that party platforms should 
be studied with care by the voters. As 
veteran politicians say: “A party plat- 
form is like the platform of a train. You 
get in on it, but you don’t ride on it.” 


Keynotes and Favorite Sons 


The opening speech at the conven- 
tion is delivered by the Temporary 
Chairman, or “keynote” speaker. The 
“keynote” speech is carefully prepared 
by the party leaders, who study pub- 
lic opinion closely and construct the 
speech to fit the mood of the voters. 
The speaker is expected to “tear the 
hide off’ the opposition party and 
arouse the enthusiasm of the delegates 
and the all-important radio audience. 
Public opinion polls have shown, for in- 
stance, that Republican voters are less 
confident of winning the 1944 election 
than the Democrats. It will be the 
job of the Republican “keynoter” to 
banish all doubts from Republican 
minds. California’s Governor — Earl 
Warren — will be the “keynote” speak- 
er at the 1944 Republican National Con- 
vention. 

Following the “keynote” speech, the 
Permanent Chairman takes charge of 
convention proceedings. Since no dele- 
gate can speak, or make a motion, until 
recognized by the chairman, this official 
exercises great power over the conven- 
tion. Representative Joseph W. Martin 
of Massachusetts, Minority Leader of 
the House of Representatives, will be 
Permanent Chairman of the Republican 
convention. He held that post in 1940. 

After the opening speeches, and the 
reports of the committees, the conven- 
tion plunges into the job of nominating 
the party candidates. Each state is 
called in alphabetical order to express 
its preference for the presidential nomi- 
nation. It may offer the name of its 
“favorite son” (Nebraska’s Governor 
Dwight Griswold or California’s Ear] 
Warren). Or the state may second the 
nomination of some other candidate. 

Sound and fury play a big part in 
a national convention. When a candi- 
date is nominated, his supporters form 
a parade, singing and shouting and 
waving banners. They try to make this 
demonstration of lung power last longer 
than that of rival candidates. When 
several candidates enter the convention 
with strong support they may become 
deadlocked. Then the nomination may 
finally go to some comparatively un- 
known candidate — a “dark horse.” This 
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VOTERS 
Chart by Pictorial Statistics, Inc. for ‘‘Government in Action’’ (Harcourt Brace) 
This chart shows how our two major political parties are organized like 
a huge pyramid. At the top is the national committee, which directs the 


presidential campaign and keeps in 


used to happen frequently in Democrat- 
ic conventions until the two-thirds rule 
on voting was abolished. 


The Vice Presidency 


When the party’s presidential candi- 
date is nominated the leaders get to- 
gether and select his running-mate, the 
candidate for Vice President. Geogra- 
phy usually is important in determining 
the man who is selected. For instance, 
if the presidential candidate is from 
the East, the vice presidential candi- 
date may’be selected from the Far West 
or Middle West. He is likely to be a 
man who has not made too many politi- 
cal enemies. When the party leaders 
decide on such a man they put his name 
before the convention. The delegates, 
worn out by this time, generally ac- 
cept the candidate without argument. 

This system of selecting the vice 
presidential candidate sometimes is up- 
set. A President who has been renomi- 
nated by the convention usually has the 
final word on who his running-mate 
shall be. This happened in 1940 when 
President Roosevelt insisted that the 
Democratic convention nominate Henry 
A. Wallace, although he was not pop- 
ular with party leaders. 

“It cannot be said,” writes Thomas L. 
Stokes, Scripps-Howard staff writer, 
“that good men have not been nomi- 
nated for Vice President, but certainly 
the best man fitted to succeed to the 


touch with state and local groups. 


Presidency in case of an emergency has 
not always been chosen. 

“Lots of people have begun ‘to think 
that perhaps this is the year,” he adds, 
“when some care should be taken, be- 
cause of the war and its burden on the 
Presidency, and because the postwar 
period is sure to raise problems requir- 
ing the best that the nation can find in 
both the Presidency and the Vice Presi- 
dency... .” 

Who directs the campaign after the 
conventions? The executive power is 
held by the National Committees of the 
parties. A National Chairman is select- 
ed by the Committee with the approval 
of the new presidential candidate. After 
the 1944 conventions, a new National 


Chairman may take over the direction ~ 


of the Republican campaign, but the 


present Democratic Chairman, Robert 4 


E. Hannegan, will probably continue in 
his post if President Roosevelt runs 
In this present war crisis the voters 


of the nation will have to keep their | 


wits about them. Every political cam- 


paign brings its full share of rabble- 4 
rousing oratory, whispering campaigns | 


against candidates, and misleading™ 
statements. The 1944 campaign will be4 
no exception. Voters need to take seri-} 
ously their obligations as citizens, toy 
study the issues deeply, and to hunt for# 
the facts. Students can prepare now to} 
become the intelligent voters the nation | 
greatly needs. s 
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BRICKER STASSEN 


The Republicans 


N THE words of political writers, 
Governor Thomas E. Dewey of New 
York is “very successfully not-running 
tor the Republican presidential nomina- 
tion.” Governor Dewey has often pub- 














Here Are the Candidates 


Pons Assn 
JOHNSTON TAFT 





is serving his third term as Ohio’s chief 
executive, ran fifth in the Pennsylvania 
primary. He has insisted that he will 
not accept the vice presidential nomi- 
nation and wants “the presidential 
nomination or nothing.” Lieutenant 
Commander Stassen, now 36, resigned 





International News 


WARREN 





The Democrats 


Democratic party leaders sum up their 
situation with the declaration that “It’s 
either Roosevelt or else.” Several of 
these leaders dislike the President’s do- 
mestic policies, but they generally agree 





























licly pledged himself not to seek the as Governor of Minnesota after win- that if he doesn’t run for a fourth term 
nomination. Recent events on the politi- ning a third term in 1942, and now is _ the party is “sunk.” 
cal front indicate that the nomination — serving in the Southwest Pacific. He is President Roosevelt won the Demo- 
will seek the Governor. a strong internationalist. cratic primary in Pennsylvania with 

— Wendell Willkie, the Republican Should the convention become dead- about 300,000 votes. He also polled 

i like nominee in 1940 and Governor Dewey’s locked (a possibility most observers dis- 5,612 write-in votes in the Republican 

ts the strongest rival, withdrew from the race miss), Senator Robert A. Taft of Ohio primary. A stop-Roosevelt movement in 

te cx after his decisive defeat in the Wiscon- might emerge as a conservative com- the Massachusetts Democratic primary 
sin primaries. He remains, however, a promise condidate. He is supporting was promptly killed by the voters. Sen- 

cy has powerful figure in the party, with con- Governor Bricker this year, but some ator Harry F. Byrd of Virginia has also 
siderable rank and file support. Republican leaders still look upon Taft been urged for President by some con- 

y think Another obstacle to Dewey’s nomina- as a possible “dark horse” candidate. servative anti-New Dealers. ; 

» adds, tion was removed when General Doug- Another “dark horse” candidate is Eric Since President Roosevelt seems as- 

mn, be- las MacArthur declared that he neither Johnston, popular president of the U.S. sured of re-nomination, the contest for 

on the desired nor would accept the nomina- Chamber of Commerce. the vice presidential nomination may 

ostwar tion. General MacArthur was strongly Governor Earl Warren of California, provide the only excitement at the 

requir- supported by isolationist leaders. “keynote” speaker at the Republican Democratic convention. Vice President 

find in The 42-year-old New York Governor, convention, has been widely suggested Henry A. Wallace has considerable 

> Presi- who first won attention as the youthful as the party’s vice presidential candi- labor and liberal support, but party 
racket-busting District Attorney of New date. A Dewey-Warren ticket would leaders strongly oppose him. They ar- 

ter the York County, gained a striking victory have geographical balance. gue that the President can quiet rest- 

wer is in the recent Pennsylvania primary elec- Governor Warren was the winner of less anti-New Dealers in the South, 

; of the tion. Nearly one-fourth of some 650,- other state offices before he became only if he drops Vice President Wallace. 

select- 000 Republican voters wrote in his Governor in 1942. Until he ran for Gov- Speaker of the House Sam Rayburn 

pproval name to signify their preference for ernor, he had always been nominated of Texas, Senator Alben W. Barkley of 

>. After his nomination. by both the Republican and Demo- Kentucky, who won fame when he re- 

lational Any opposition to Dewey at the Chi- cratic parties. If Governor Warren is volted against the President’s tax bill 

irection cago convention will probably come not the vice presidential nominee, that veto, and Senator Harry Truman of Mis- 

put the from Governor John W. Bricker of post may go to either Governor Dwight souri, whose Senate committee investi- 

Robert Ohio and Lieutenant Gommander Har- Griswold of Nebraska, Lieutenant Com- gations of the war effort have been most 

tinue In old E. Stassen. Governor Bricker, who mander Stassen, or Representative Ev- effective, are among those mentioned 

uns erett Dirksen of Illinois. for the vice presidential nomination. 
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Courageous Public Servant 2 
shows 
EORGE WILLIAM NORRIS failed to win re-election | alter, 
to the U. S. Senate in 1942. But he can look back J the n 


on 40 years of unselfish service to the nation .in the 7 emf 


Senate and House of Representatives. the b 

From the memory of his hardships as a boy in Ohio J Germ: 
came his determination to make life richer and fuller | danger 
for the average American. E: a. 

Elected to the House as a Republican in 1902, Nor | to disc 
ris led the revolt which broke the one-man rule of 4d os 
Speaker “Uncle Joe” Cannon. In 1912 Norris was) on ; 
elected to the Senate where he continued to ignorg’ ation, 
the advice of party bosses. and eq 


“Father” of the mighty TVA experiment and of the. — 


f 7 =a = Unicameral Legislature in Nebraska, Norris also spon © cr the 

ee canal pe amen Outs av ae i sored the 20th Amendment changing thei FG hind 
é , 

AETOSIOGRAPHIY AND TALKS EAGERLY WITH MANY of the President from March 4 to January 20, and prog ow 


FRIENDS WHO VISIT HIS HOME IN M* COOK, NEBRASKA. viding for a session of Congress each January. 
. DRAWING BY FRANK RONAN, TEXT BY FRANK LAT 
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Classroom Activities 


The Landing (p. 5) 


Donald W. Mitchell has written a 
most interesting and provocative article 
in The Nation of May 6, 1944, called 
“Preview of the Second Front.” In this, 
he mentions a highly confidential plan 
for American participation in total war, 
prepared by the Joint Board and pub- 
lished by the Chicago Tribune three 
days before Pearl Harbor. 

In the report the prerequisites to in- 
vasion were stated as follows: 

“1. The surface and subsurface ves- 
sels of the Axis must be swept from the 
Seas. ... 

“2. Overwhelming = air 
must be accomplished. 

“3. The economic and industrial life 
of Germany must be rendered ineffec- 
mye. ... 

“4, The combat effectiveness of the 
German air and ground units must be 
weakened by dispersion and shortage 
of materials... . 

“5. Popular support of the war effort 
by the people of the Axis powers must 
be weakened, and their confidence shat- 
tered by subversive activities, propa- 
ganda, deprivation, and the destruction 
wrought.” 

Mr. Mitchell then traces what has 
been done by our fighting forces and 
our military leaders toward accomplish- 
ing these requisites for invasion. He 
shows how the general plan has been 
altered in minor ways, but followed in 
the main. Finally, he analyzes Ger- 
many's probable present strength, the 
value of her experienced troops under 
the brilliant leadership of Rommel, 
Germany’s weaknesses, and our own 
dangers and weaknesses. 

Ask the class to bring in their old 
copies of the January 24 issue in order 
to discuss landing operations again in 
detail. If it is possible for the class to 
do so in the time remaining this year, 
work out a sand-table beachhead oper- 
ation, with the types of landing craft 
and equipment already studied and the 
newer types which have been added or 
perfected since then. Show on the table 


superiority 


© or the board how paratroopers operate 


behind enemy lines, and how they may 


j be able to work out new tactics on the 
© Morthern invasion coast because of the 





defense in depth. Discuss with the class 
the differences between this kind of in- 
vasion and the establishment of beach- 
heads at Salerno and Anzio, which were 
less heavily fortified and defended. Re- 
mind the class that this is perhaps the 
most important military operation of 
any kind that the United States has 
ever undertaken, in size, difficulty, and 
risk involved and that never before has 
it been so important for the American 
people to present a united front to the 
world, regardless of elections and do- 
mestic problems. 


Questions for Discussion: 


1. What are the problems of the in- 
vasion? 

2. What do you believe, from your 
study of Europe this year, the spots 
most likely to be chosen for invasion 
will be? 

3. What are the problems of supply 
for both sides? 

4. What are the Germans staking 
their hopes upon? 

5. What are the Allies’ principal as- 
sets? 

6. What geographical factors have 
been considered in the Allied strategy? 

7. How strong is Germany believed 
to be militarily? In the air? Economi- 
cally? 


Map of Invasion (p. 4) 


Study this map carefully and check 
back with the class over the previous 
articles in “Know Your World” on 


ALOHA! 


This is the last issue of World 
Week for the school year of 
1943-1944, but we'll be back at 
the same old stand in September. 
(See important subscription an- 
nouncement on 8-T.) The summer 
and fall will be an historic one 
marked by the climax of the war 
and the presidential election. Let's 
do our jobs and get out the vote. 

Meantime, best of luck to every 
World Week teacher. We hope 
your vacation will bring you what 
you want most, plus good health 
and plenty of fun. 


Picardy, Normandy, Brittany, Holland, 
Belgium, and the Savoie. Then play a 
game with the class, identifying various 
cities on the map which have been in 
the news over and over because of 
bombings, raids, and so on. For ex- 
ample, name Lorient, and call upon 
someone to tell why the name Lorient 
is familiar. The correct answer would 
tell that Lorient is a Nazi submarine 
base on the western coast of France 
which has been bombed frequently by 
the RAF and the USAAF. Dieppe, of 
course, would recall the famous raid; 
Dunkirk, the British retreat. Select also 
certain cities in England, as Dover, 
Southampton, Plymouth, Coventry. You 
might also name Rotterdam, Hamburg, 
and Cologne. 


The Parties Prepare for “E”’ Day 
(p. 9) 


One striking tact about this year’s 
elections is that there will be almost 
no strength in the minor parties, par- 
ticularly of the left wing. In 1936, 
there were six minor parties: Socialist, 
Communist, Socialist-Labor, Farmer- 
Labor, American Labor, and Progres- 
sive. The Communists no longer have 
a separate political party in America. 
The Socialist groups are for the most 
part, not strong enough to be eligible 
to present a ticket. The Farmer-Labor 
party has merged with the Democratic 
Party in Minnesota. The American La- 
bor Party split when the Communists 
gained control of it last month. The 
Progressive Party, once led by the La 
Follettes of Wisconsin, is hopelessly di- 
vided. Newsweek for May 8, attributes 
this decline to: 1. A rightward trend 
in politics; 2. The social reforms already 
accomplished by the New Deal; 3. Ab- 
sorption by the Democratic Party of 
much of the old liberal movement, 
which has also keen weakened by war- 
time prosperity. 4. Affiliation between 
the CIO’s Political Action Committes 
with the Democratic organization. 

Assign someone in the class to study 
your state’s representation in both the 
big parties’ conventions. If your state 
is entitled to a delegate bonus from 
either party, discuss why this is so. If 
a favorite son is likely to be nominated 
from either party, ask someone in the 
class to report on his biography and 
political record. 
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Questions for Discussion: 

1. Why was Chicago chosen for both 
parties’ conventions? When wil] the con- 
ventions be held? 

2. How do the Democrats select dele- 
gates? The Republicans? 

3. Why would the Southern Demo- 
crats like the two-thirds rule re-estab- 
lished? 

4. Why will there be fewer dele- 
gates at the Democratic convention but 
a greater voting strength? 

5. Who delivers the keynote speech, 
and what is its purpose? 

6. What does the drafting of the 
platform mean? 

7. Describe the system of nominating 
candidates. 

8. How is a Vice Presidential candi- 
date usually selected? 


Here Are the Candidates (p. 11) 


You will observe that the discussion 
is weighted on the side of the Repub- 
lican candidates. The Democrats are 
not likely to choose another candidate 
in place of President Roosevelt unless 
he refuses to run again. However, in- 
surgent Democrats will not be pleased, 
and they are talking about attempting 
to take the nomination in their hands 
by uniting behind Senator Byrd, who 
they think might hold the South. The 
victories of Senators Claude Pepper of 
Florida and Lister Hill of Alabama in 
the May primaries dashed the hopes 
of many anti-Roosevelt Democrats. Both 
men have been solidly behind Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, and they based their 
campaigns on their records as all-out 
New Dealers. 


We Did It Before (p. 8) 


In assessing the victory of 1918, it is 
difficult to say what decided it. Many 
people have claimed many things. The 
immediate military cause, according to 
Ludendorff, was the attack of August 8, 
plus the collapse of Bulgaria. However, 
a complex of acts or causes, over a 
long period of time, brought Germany 
to the breaking point. The Western 
front, the Eastern front, the Balkan 
front, the tank, the blockade, propa- 
ganda, and the injection of new blood 
and new faith in the Allies by the ar- 
rival of fresh, strong, well-fed, well- 
clothed American troops, all ultimately 
broke the fighting heart of the German 
armies. At the time that American 
strength was beginning to make itself 
felt, the German replacements were 
boys in their teens and old men. The 
people at home were nearly starving; 
their morale had broken at last. Yet, 
according to most historians, Germany’s 
military power was not broken nor her 
armies decisively beaten. The arrival of 
the Americans was a psychological blow 





which the Germans were not able to 
withstand. 

How many of these factors are dupli- 
cated today? According to some authori- 
ties, the Germans have known they 
were defeated since their offensive in 
Russia came to a standstill at Stalin- 
grad and the Allies landed in North 
Africa. That was two years ago. The 
German army has suffered terrible casu- 
alties in Russia; German cities have 
been devastated by bombings. Millions 
of families have been uprooted. Italy 
has dropped out of the war, and Japan’s 
advance has been stopped and her navy 
crippled. Germany knows that victory 
in the Pacific is as inevitable for the 
Allies as in Europe. Yet her military 
power is unbroken and she has suf- 
fered no decisive defeat. What psycho- 
logical factor can tip the scales in such 
a way as to hasten the collapse of the 
German people? Some people say this 
can be done by removing the fear of 
reprisals by Russians, Czechs, French, 
Poles, Norwegians and other victims of 
the Nazis. They believe that only fear 
of punishment is keeping Germany firm, 
and that perhaps a softening of the “no- 
surrender’ ultimatum might turn the 
trick. On the other hand, Allied leaders 
believe that only by punishing Germany 
can future wars be avoided. 

Point out on the map _ Soissons, 
Rheims, Chateau- Thierry, Belleau 
Wood, the Aisne River. Show where 
these great battlefields lie in relation to 
the present invasion front. 


Questions for Discussion 

1. Why were the Germans able to 
launch four strong offensives in 1918? 

2. What was their strategy? Why 
were they not successful in March? 

3. What near-disaster caused the AI- 
lies to establish a united command? 

4. What was the objective of the sec- 
ond German offensive? Of the third? 

5. In which offensive did the Ameri- 
can troops play their greatest part? 

6. Why was the attack of August 8 
decisive? 

7. What later factors caused the Ger- 
man collapse? 

8. Why was the Armistice delayed 
for more than a month? 


Postwar World Units (p. 14) 


Discuss with the class the impressions 
made upon them by the year’s series of 
articles on the postwar world. Ask them 
to point out their outstanding impres- 
sions from it: What they regard as the 
most feasible political plan from all 
those presented; what they consider the 
principal social questions, and whether 
or not this series has resolved them. 
Ask for opinions. Do they regard some 
of the possibilities presented as exces- 
sively optimistic? Or do they consider 





that the postwar future offers greater 
possibilities than the series has suggest- 
ed? Do all the plans add up to a peace- 
ful and progressive future? What prob- 
lems are still left unsettled? Does the 
total impression of the postwar world 
fulfill our American ideals? Will Amer- 
ica benefit as much from the changes 
and reforms proposed as other parts 
of the world? 

Assign to the class the writing of a 
theme embodying their judgment on 
the ‘series itself and on the proposals 
offered in it. Ask the students to tell in 
their themes whether they consider the 
series worth while and why. 


Honan: Province of Flood and 
Famine (p. 19) 


Honan Province perhaps offers the 
first development in history of dike- 
building. Flood is their greatest enemy, 
and to a great extent, the lives of the 
Honanese are dedicated to trying to 
win the favor of the gods which send 
disaster. So far, their prayers have been 
in vain. The present crisis, precipitated 
by the Japanese last month is not yet 
over. 

Notice how favorably Honan Prov- 
ince is located. It is mainly rolling coun- 
try, watered by two of China’s great- 
est rivers. Point out that the present 
system of river control used in China is 
strikingly similar to levees along the 
Mississippi. The development of such 
projects as the TVA, which controls 
the Tennessee River by a system of 
dams, is a great advancement which 
modern China will probably adopt. 
Questions for Discussion: 

1. What causes the Yellow River to 
flood every spring? 

2. What kind of flood control have 
the Chinese used for centuries? 

3. Describe the methods of strength- 
ening the river’s banks. 

4. How do the Chinese try to win 
the favor of the river gods? 

5. Why do farmers prefer the river- 
banks in spite of the floods? 





Key to “Semester Test” 


I. On the Map: 1-East Prussia; 2-Anzio 
Beachhead; 3-Finland; 4-Brittany; 5-Cor- 
sica; 6-Stockholm; 7-Sicily; 8-Vistula River; 
9-Dublin; 10-Latvia; 11-Sofia; 12-Crimea; 
13-Leningrad; 14-Berlin; 15-Dieppe; 16- 
Algiers; 17-Bessarabia; 18-Cologne; 19- 
Curzon Line; 20-Loire River; 21-Odessa; 
22-Ankara; 23-Plymouth; 24-Carpathian 
Mountains; 25-Hungary. 

II. Who’s Who: 9, 4, 1, 10, 8, 5, 3, 2, 
ay A 


Ill. Events at Home: 1-c; 2-b; 3-a; 4-c; 4 


5-b; 6-a; 7-c; 8-b; 9-b; 10-c. 


IV. Events Abroad: 1-b; 2-c; 3-a; 4-a; @ 


5-a; 6-a; 7-b; 8-a; 9-a; 10-c. 


V. Postwar World: 1-F; 2-T; 3-F; 4-T; 4 E 


5-F. 
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May 22-26, 1944 
OFF THE PRESS 


Citizen, Plan for Peace, by Merrill E. 
Bush and others. Speeches and discussion 
from Temple University’s 1943 Institute 
for Post-War Planning. (Harper, $2.00.) 

* * * 

Basic English is the subject of contro- 
versial discussion in Vol. 17, No. 1, of The 
Reference Shelf, H. W. Wilson Co., New 
York. ( $1.25.) 

* * &* 

Typography, dust jackets, dress design, 
cartoons, packaging, and advertising are 
all included in Careers in Commercial Art, 
by J. I. Biegeleisen. (Dutton, $2.75.) 

* * ok 

D. C. Heath recently published First 
Principles of Business, by Louis A. Rice, 
James H. Dodd, and Augustin L. Cosgrove. 
A simple, practical, comprehensive intro- 
ductory course for 9th and 10th grade 
students. ( $2.00.) 

* * &* 

You'll find the story of Elihu Thomson, a 
great American scientist, and portraits of 
such men as Edison, Westinghouse, Stein- 
metz, and Marconi in Beloved Scientist, by 
David O. Woodbury. (Whittlesey House, 
McGraw-Hill. $3.50. ) 

* * 

Money-Go-Round by John J. Floherty, 
the story of where money comes from, how 
it circulates, what it does, from the days of 
barter to present day mints and counter- 
feits. (Lippincott, $2.00. ) 

* » * 

Thames Williamson presents Alaska from 
the days of the Russian fur traders to the 
building of the Alcan Highway in Far 
North Country. (Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 
$3.00. ) 

* * * 

Selections from the Public Addresses and 
Papers of Franklin D. Roosevelt have been 
published by the Philosophical Library 
under the title, The American Way. (15 E. 
40th St., N. Y., N. Y., $1.50.) 


The biographies of thirteen Negroes who 
are making notable contributions to our 
civilization are given in Rising Above Color, 
edited by Philip Henry Lotz. (Creative 
Personalities, Vol. V, Association Press, 347 
Madison Ave., N. Y. C., $1.50.) 

* * * 


Well-informed leaders discuss postwar 
opportunities in 150 fields in The Return of 
Opportunity, edited by William R. Kuhns. 
(Harper, $3.00.) 

. 2=-*s 

Barriers to Youth Employment, by Paul 
T. David, prepared for the American Youth 
Commission. Study of occupational en- 
trance requirements, seniority, wage laws, 
etc. (American Council of Education, 


$2.00. ) 


* * * 


Out of the Midwest, a collection of pres- 
ent-day writing by John T. Frederick. Use- 
ful for literature classes. (Whittlesey House, 
McGraw-Hill, $3.50. ) 

* * * 


Ship Model Building by Gene Johnson, 
with over 750 diagrams and photographs. 
(Cornell Maritime Press, 241 W. 23rd St., 
N. Y. 11, N. Y., $2.50.) 

* * 

At Ease! 200 hours of fun and entertain- 
ment by Jules Leopold, Puzzle Consultant 
for Yank, the Army weekly. (Whittlesey 
House, McGraw-Hill, $1.75.) 

* * * 

A Ship to Remember, the Saga of the 
Hornet, by Alexander Griffin. Story of a 
great airplane carrier. (Howell, Soskin, 17 
E. 45th St., N. Y. C., $2.50.) 

* * * 

The English We Need, Book I, by John 
W. Bell, William H. Johnson, Mark God- 
man, and Edna Cotner. First year high 
schoo] text combining composition, tech- 
nique for literature study, current develop- 
ments in communication arts. (Winston. ) 

* * & 

What Post-War Policies for Agriculture? 
No. 7 in The Farmer and the War pam- 
phlet series. A report of U. S. Department 
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of Agriculture Interbureau and Regional 
Committee on Post-War Programs. ( Super- 
intendent of Documents, U. S. Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., price 5c.) 

es 

Our Coast Guard Academy, by Riley 
Hughes. A descriptive and historical guide 
to the Coast Guard school at New London. 
( Devin-Adair Co., 23 E. 26th St., N. Y. 10, 
N. Y.) 

ew 

Uncle Sam — How He Grew. 150 years 
of American history as recorded in the 
U. S. census. Single copies free to teachers 
on request. (Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of the -Census, Washington 25, 
D.C.) 

* *« &* 

The Voice of Norway, by Halvdan Koht 
and Sigismund Skard. Norwegian, history 
and literature. (Columbia University Press, 
$3.50. ) 

x * & 

The Education of T. C. Mits (The Cele- 
brated Man in the Street), by Hugh Gray 
and Lilian R. Lieber. What modern mathe- 
matics means to you. (W. W. Norton, 
$2.50.) 

» * & 

The Pageant of Canadian History, by 
Anne Merriman Peck. Story of peoples of 
various stocks creating a nation. (Long- 
mans, Green, $3.00.) 

* * * 

New Zealand, by Walter Nash. Her min- 
ister to the U. S: gives an up-to-date pic- 
ture of his land. (Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 
$3.50. ) 

» * 

Rio Grande to Cape Horn, by Carleton 
Beals. The spirit and thought of 24 Latin 
American nations, and their attitudes to- 
ward the U. S. (Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 
$3.50.) 

» * * 

Arithmetic or Revolution, by Arthur 
Dunn. A concrete, specific, complete plan 
for the post-war world. (Guild of American 
Economists, Inc., 9 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y., 
$1.00.) 









IT’S NOT 
TOO EARLY 


» +» fo reserve copies 
for your fall classes. 


MERELY ESTIMATE the number of students you 
expect to have in September and fill in the coupon 
below and mail it today. It'll insure you a 

ply of copies when school reopens in the fall. 
Remember—this is merely a TENTATIVE ORDER— 
you may revise and adjust the quantity within 
3 weeks after school opens—and you pay only for 
the number of copies in your final order. 




















PASTE ON SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES : 
POSTCARD: 220 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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H mately: more. Extra desk copies for each group of 30 copies. ’ 
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Is it “D-nee-per” or “D-ny-per” 
or ‘“Neeper’’? 
And what about ‘‘amenable’’? 


Are you sure how that one goes? 
* * * 

Well, NBC announcers are... they 

have to be. 

Why? Because the National 
Broadcasting Company insists that 
nothing be left undone to increase 
listeners’ enjoyment of its pro- 
grams ... step up the quality... 
avoid irritating distractions. With 
that in mind, ‘The NBC Handbook 
of Pronunciation”’ was compiled 
especially for NBC by James F. 
Bender, eminent American author- 
ity on speech. 

This painstaking effort to see that 


How do you 


pre MOUTICE... 


words receive the same pronuncia- 


tion—the correct one—is just an ex- 
ample of the extent to which NBC 
goes to please you. 

Conceivably, each of the millions 
of NBC listeners has his own par- 
ticular reasons for listening to NBC 
programs. 

But, whether it’s the voice of a 
favorite crooner, the jokes of a 
favorite comedian, the music of a 
favorite orchestra—or the correct 
pronunciation of Dnieper (NEE-per)* 
—this nation-wide acceptance of 
NBC programs by millions puts a 
nice point on NBC’s constant drive 
for perfection in “little things.” 

It’s the total of these “‘little things” 
that has made NBC “The Network 
Most People Listen to Most.” 


*From ‘'The NBC Handbook of Pronunciation.” 


Stay tuned to the 


National Broadcasting Company 


it’s a National Habit 





A Service of Radio 
Corporation of America 
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SUNDAY 


University of Chicago Round Table, 
NBC, 1:30-2:00 p.m. Discussions of cur- 
rent social, political and economic issues. 
Produced in cooperation with the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
CBS, 3:00-4:30 p.m. Classical master- 
pieces are played by this world-famous 
orchestra. Carl Van Doren continues to 
preside during intermission with “The 
American Scriptures.” 

Lands of the Free, NBC, 4:30-4:55 
p-m. This series of historical dramas con- 
cerning the development of the Americas 
continues with the following programs: 
June 4, The Covered Wagon; June 11], 
Crusaders of the Jungle; June 18, William 
Penn and Religious Freedom; June 25, 
The Palmeres—the Negro Republic of 
Brazil; July 2, Benjamin Franklin — New 
World Philosopher; July 9, Champion of 
Freedom — Jose Marti, the Poet Patriot of 
Cuba; July 16, Poet of Democracy — Walt 
Whitman, the Spirit of America; July 23, 
Educator of the Indians—the Story of 
Noises Saenz; July 30, The Negro in 
American Life; August 6, Victory Over 
Pain — Oswald o de Cruz of Brazil; Au- 
gust 13, Conquest of the North — the 
Search for the Northwest Passage. 

The Coronet Story Teller, MBS, 6:45- 
7:00 p.m. Tales of life in wartime, dis- 
cussions of current problems, and sketches 
of past heroes taken from fictional and 
factual stories appearing in current issues 
of Coronet magazine. 

Mexican Symphony Orchestra, MBS, 
9:00-10:00 p.m. A regular series of in- 
ternational symphonic concerts featuring 
the Mexican Symphony Orchestra will be 
heard until October. Regular conductor is 
Carlos Chavez. 

Listen—the Women, BN, 10:00-10:30 
p.m. A women’s program dealing with a 
variety of subjects. Mistress of ceremonies 
will be Janet Flanner, feature writer for 
the New Yorker magazine and movie critic. 


MONDAY 


The National Farm and Home Hour, 
BN, 12:30-1:00 p.m. This program, Mon- 
day through Friday, gives information for 
farmers and home-makers particularly val- 
uable to both agriculture and home eco- 
nomics students and adults. 

Cavaleade of America, NBC, 8:00- 
8:30 p.m. The nation’s history, past and 
in the making, is dramatized by leading 
radio stage and screen actors. 

Lux Radio Theatre, CBS, 
p.m. Radio presentations of 


9:00-10:00 


important 


screen plays starring outstanding screen 
actors and actresses. 


TUESDAY 


Columbia Presents Corwin, CBS, 6:15 
p-m. Norman Corwin has a free hand in 
producing diverse and new types of pro- 
grams including documentary dramas, fan- 
tasies, musical comedies, etc. 

Report to. the Nation, CBS, 9:30- 
10:00 p.m. Up to the minute news drama, 
presenting interviews and reports by news- 
men and special guests, outlining the lat- 
est events throughout the world. 

Words at War, NBC, 11:30-12:00 
mid. Dramatizations of current books on 
the war and interviews with their authors. 
Presented in cooperation with the Council 
on Books in Wartime. 


WEDNESDAY 

Invitation to Music, CBS, 11:30-12:00 
noon. Columbia Concert Orchestra pre- 
sents a varied program each week with 
noted artists as guests. 

Your Army Service Forces, MBS, 
12:30-1:00 p.m. The official Army Service 
Forces program for women featuring inter- 
views with the women active in the war 
effort and news of our important services 
of supply. 


THURSDAY 


America’s Town Meeting of the Air, 
BN, 8:30-9:30 p.m. The oldest audience- 
participation forum program on the air, 
with discussions of important public issues 
by outstanding national leaders. 

The Human Adventure, MBS, 8:30- 
9:00 p.m. Dramatic series dealing with 
the story of mankind with weekly changes 
covering the humanities, science, psychol- 
ogy and other aspects of human experi- 
ence. 

Folkways in Music, NBC, 11:30-12:00 
mid. Folk music of the Americas as used 
in the daily life of the people is featured 
in this program of the Inter-American 
University of the Air. June 1, Ballets and 
Ballads; June 8, Carnival; June 15, Folk 
Roots of Jazz; June 22, Sidewalks and 
Skyscrapers; June 29, The Americas Meet. 


FRIDAY 


Victory Gardens, BN, 12:45-1:00 p.m. 
A program for town and suburban dwell- 
ers on where, how and when to plant 
vegetables and fruits. 

Freedom of Opportunity, MBS, 8:30- 
9:00 p.m. Dramatic presentation of the 
life stories of some of America’s outstand- 
ing young men. 


SATURDAY 


Of Men and Books, CBS, 2:00-2:30 
p.m. Reviews of books by Professor John 
R. Fredericks, Medill School of Journal- 
ism, Northwestern University. Guest au- 
thors each week. 





SICHT and SOUND ®& - 


RADIO PROGRAMS FOR SUMMER LISTENING 


Calling Pan-America, CBS, 2:30-3:00 
p-m. A musical series of various Latin 
American countries, presenting songs and 
folk lore characteristic of each country. 

Philadelphia Orchestra, CBS, 3:30- 
4:30 p.m. Symphonic concerts with 
Eugene Ormandy music director and con- 
ductor. 

Story Behind the Headlines, NBC, 
5:30-6:00 p.m. Caesar Saerchinger, pre- 
sented under the auspices of the American 
Historical Association. 

American Story, NBC, 7:00-7:30 p.m. 
Dr. Allan Nevins plans and prepares this 
feature of the Inter-American University of 


the Air. June 3, The Battle for the Bill of 


Rights; June 10, Doubling the American 
Heritage; June 17, Western Waters and 
Westward Farers; June 24, Transplanting 
the Industrial Revolution; July 1, Yankee 
Clippers and Foreign Horizons; July 8, 
Swelling Currents. 

Chicago Theatre of the Air, MBS, 
9:00-10:00 p.m. Musical series presenting 
outstanding musical works in condensed 
form, famous operas and light operettas. 








“NORWAY REPLIES!” 


First Official Story of Norway’s 
Heroic Fight Against the Nazis! 


16MM. SOUND FILM FEATURE 








Thrillingly narrated by 
ED THORGERSON 


ALOIS HAVRILLA BEN GRAUER 


Produced under the supervision of the 
Information Service. 
Shows in an exciting, dramatic fashion the 


Royal Norwegian 
part Norway is playing in the common 
struggle against Fascism. 6 Reels, For 
Rental and Sale. 





NOW AVAILABLE FOR SCHOOL SHOWINGS! 
LAUREL & HARDY Feature 
PACK UP YOUR TROUBLES 


These two fun-makers are hilarious as 
misfit privates in the Army. One of their 
best! 16mm. Sound 


Many other Laurel & Hardy Comedies 











Send for Catalog of 3000 Entertainment and Edu- 
cational Subjects available for rental and sale. 
WALTER O. GUTLOHN, Inc. 
25 W. 45th ST., Dept. HS-22, NEW YORK 19 


19 So. LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Il. 
4247 Piedmont Ave., Oakland 11, Calif. 
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Serving Canada’s 
vital East-West water rovtes... 


N Canada’s great inland water- 
ways, our 71 passenger liners 
and freighters are helping in the big- 
gest transportation job of all time. 


Across the Great Lakes and on the 
St. Lawrence River, our cargo ships 
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are moving mountains of iron ore 
++. grain... wood pulp... vast 
quantities of war material en route 
overseas. Our passenger ships are 
relieving overtaxed rail lines. . . 
carrying thousands between East and 
West . . . visitors on “civilian fur- 











lough”’. . . service men to and from 
our camps. 


Whether or not you are planning to 
visit Canada this summer, why not 
familiarize yourself with these fa- 
mous inland water trips. A folder 
describing them will be gladly sent 
on request. 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 


Offices in Principal Cities or 
715 Victoria Square, Montreal 













LAND OF MY MOTHER—A techni- 
color trip around pre-war Poland. Nar- 
rator — Eve Curie, daughter of world- 
famous Maria Sklodowka Curie. She 
explains the mellow charm of Poland 
before the war, the progress of Poland’s 
industry and her unlimited vitality. 
Available for sale or loan from Walter 
O. Gutlohn, 25 West 45th St., New 
York City. 


THE WAR FOR MEN’S MINDS—The 
weapon of psychological warfare, used 
so effectively by Hitler, Mussolini and 
Japanese war lords in their rise to 
power in their own countries, may soon 
be directed against the United Nations 
on a much larger scale as the dictators 
realize their hopeless positions oppos- 
ing the Allies. An all-out campaign in 
this unrelenting struggle for the con- 
quest of men’s minds is the one way in 
which Hitler believes that he can save 
the totalitarian world from destruction. 
This two-reel sound film, available in 
either English or French, is a documen- 
tary treatment of the psychological war- 
fare carried out by the opposing forces 
in the present war. Available for rental 
from the National Film Board of Can- 
ada, 84 East Randolph St., Chicago, IIl., 


NEW 16mm FILMS 


or from selected American university 
film libraries. 

THIS IS AMERICA SERIES—The 
first four of a series of 18 sound films 
depicting life in these United States. The 
films present the intensely moving story 
of the people of America, its soldiers, 
defense workers, farmers. (1) “Private 
Smith of the U. S. A.” follows a boy as 
he sheds his civvies for khaki and learns 
the details of army life. (2) A tribute 
is paid to American women in “Women 
at Arms” as the film travels from de- 
fense plants and assembly lines to 
groups of WACS, WAVES, AWVS and 
OCD. (3) “Army Chaplain” reveals the 
courageous service of chaplains of all 
creeds on the fighting fronts. (4) Wash- 
ington, heart of the country, reflects the 
increasing activities of the entire coun- 
try in “Boomtown, D. C.” Distributed 
by Pictorial Films, Inc., RKO Bldg., 
New York, N. Y. For sale or rental. 

YANKS INVADE MARSHALL IS- 
LANDS—The very latest release show- 
ing action in the Pacific. This one-reel 
historic portrayal records the first con- 
quest of land held by the Japanese be- 
fore Pearl Harbor. Princeton Film Cen- 
ter. 





Audio-Visual Learning Guides 
Increase Film Effectiveness 


Combining the best recommended 
techniques in the field of visual edu- 
cation, Visual Learning Guides pro- 
duced by the National Audio-Visual 
Council have emerged as a vital force 
for increasing the effectiveness of class- 
room film showings. 

One of the basic principles in worth- 
while film use is to prepare the students 
for the material to be shown. On page 
1 of each Guide the students are told 
“What to Look for in This Film” and 
become familiar with “Words and 
Phrases That Must Be Known to Under- 
stand This Film.” 

After the film is shown, students are 
tested immediately to aid in retention 
and reinforcement of the visual images. 
The objective questions on pages 2 and 
3 have been especially designed to 
stress important points presented in the 
movie. 

To further increase the film’s effec- 
tiveness, additional activities and sug- 
gestions, listed on page 4, acted as an 
incentive to continued learning. 

The chart at the right shows how well 
the Visual Learning Guides fit into the 
school visual education program to pro- 





duce maximum results with educational 
films. 

Samples and further information on 
the Visual Learning Guides which ac- 
company U, S. Office of Education, the 
Army and Navy, and Encyclopaedia 
Britannica (Erpi) films are sent upon 
request to SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP, 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, 
N. Y. 








HOW GUIDES ARE USED 


3 _— 
1 Readiness is cre- 
& * ated. Students are 
prepared for film 
material. 
2. Film is shown and = 
visual images are e@ 


reinforced by ob- 
jective test. 


* 3 Guides become in- 
€ * *centive for fur- 
ther study and 
valuable perma- 
nent reference. 
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Will yor 2s chosen a 


CADET NURSE"PLEDGE"? 


You will be given a Lifetime Education 


FREE ... if you qualify 


THIS YEAR a certain number of high- 
school juniors and seniors will be 
chosen Cadet Nurse “Pledges” —en- 
rolled as future members of the U.S. 
Cadet Nurse Corps—subject to accept- 
ance by a participating nursing school. 

If you are a junior or senior in high 
school with good scholastic standing, 
you may be one of these fortunate 
“Pledges” who will receive a lifetime 
education with pay, in the proud pro- 
fession of nursing. 

The U.S. Cadet Nurse Corps was 
formed by Congress as a wartime meas- 
ure to help relieve the serious shortage 
of graduate nurses. It offers to you, if 
you are accepted as a Cadet, the great 
privilege of serving your country, and 
the opportunity to prepare yourself 
for a secure and distinguished profes- 
sion tomorrow. 

The U.S. Cadet Nurse Corps will 
give you: 

Fall education which meets the require- 

ments for graduation in an accredited 

nursing school. Complete tuition and fees 
will be paid. 

Official Cadet Nurse uniforms for optional 

outdoor wear—summer and winter. 

School uniforms, board and room. 

A regular monthly allowance during the 

period of training. 


In return, you will promise, as a Cadet 
Nurse, to engage in essential nursing 
throughout the war. You may choose 
the field of service. 


High School Juniors and Seniors— 
join the girls who plan to serve. 
Wear the Cadet Nurse Pledge Pin. 





See if you Qualify to be a Cadet Nurse ‘‘Pledge”’ 


Fill out and mail the coupon below to 
the U.S. Cadet Nurse Corps Pledge, 
Box 88, New York, N. Y. 

You will receive a list you can check 
and return to find out whether you 
have the necessary requirements to be 
a Cadet Nurse “Pledge.” You will also 
receive complete details about being 
chosen a Cadet Nurse “Pledge.” 





Pledge Pin —This is the attractive 
pin in the form of a Maltese Cross 
you will receive from the U.S. 
Public Health Service if you are 
accepted as a Cadet Nurse “Pledge.” 


If your answers on this check list show 
you have the necessary qualifications, 
the Office of the Surgeon General of 
the U.S. Public Health Service in 
Washington, D. C., will send you the 
Cadet Nurse Pledge pin that you can 
wear now to tell everyone you are 
““pledged’”’—ready to train as a Cadet 
Nurse after you graduate this June. 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


LEARN HOW YOU CAN BE CHOSEN A CADET NURSE “PLEDGE” 


U.S. Cadet Nurse Corps Pledge, Box 88, New York, New York. 
Please send me full information on how to become a U.S. Cadet Nurse ‘‘Pledge,” and a 


check list of qualifications. 


Name. 





Address 





City 
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ILLIONS of words have been writ- 

ten on the postwar problems of 
“What to do with Germany.” Ameri- 
cans endlessly discuss how to re-edu- 
cate the Nazified German youth. Some 
far-seeing observers suggest, however, 
that we must give more thought to the 
“re-education” of ourselves if we don’t 
want to “lose the peace” again. 

Sir Norman Angell remarked that 
learned psychiatrists have debated the 
question: “Is Germany Incurable?” but 
no forums have discussed the more im- 
portant questions: “Are the Allies In- 
curable? Will they make the same mis- 
takes they made after World War I?” 

“We can be sure,” wrote Maxwell S. 
Stewart in the Public Affairs pamphlet, 
After the War, “that the people of the 
United States do not want another war. 
Nor do they want their government to 
do anything which will retard economic 
reconstruction after the war. But as 
a people we have carried over certain 
ideas . . . that make it difficult for us to 
adjust our thinking to today’s world... . 

“Without stopping to think much 
about it, for example, most Americans 
assume that we would be the losers if 
we advanced huge sums for postwar 
reconstruction without demanding re- 
payment. Similarly, they would view 
with distrust any proposal for redistrib- 
uting the gold now piled up in the 
United States . . . and they are sure 
that a reduction in our tariffs would in 
some way lower our standard of liv- 
=a 

“Now it is quite clear to economists, 
on the basis of the experience of the 
1920s, that it was the demand for re- 
payment rather than the money ad- 
vanced for reconstruction that contrib- 
uted to the depression that wrought 
such injury to the United States. Econo- 
mists are quite aware of the folly of 
piling up huge stocks of gold in this 
country and of the desirability of a gen- 
eral reduction of tariffs to stimulate 
trade. But these ideas have not yet 
got through to the American public as 
a whole. . . . A careful educational pro- 
gram is clearly needed to prepare us 
for our postwar responsibilities. . . .” 

In the April, 1944, report of the Na- 
tional Opinion Research Center, Uni- 








Education and Public Opinion 


versity of Denver, it was noted that 
“Americans are less enthusiastic about 
war prevention measures involving 
world trade than about those involving 
international organizations. .” The 
Research Center said: 

“While 73 per cent of the public 
agree that problems of trade between 
countries may often contribute to wars 
. . . just 65 per cent advocate in prin- 
ciple the regulation of international 
trade, and only 57 per cent would favor 
the United States joining a union of 
nations with willingness to accept trade 
regulation as a condition of member- 
ship. . Only 28 out of every 100 
Americans were willing to allow foreign 
goods to come into the United States 
and compete with our products, even 
if the price were lower. . . .” 

The Nazis and the Japanese war 
lords have proved that education can 
be as important a weapon of war as a 
tank or plane. When World War II 
ends we must educate all peoples, not 
just those in conquered nations, to want 
peace. This does not mean the mere 
teaching of a hatred of war. It means 
the teaching of how to remove the 
causes of war, the teaching of under- 
standing and teamwork among the peo- 
ples of all nations. 


A World Education Office 


The Commission to Study the Or- 
ganization of Peace believes these ob- 
jectives can be best reached through 
an International Education Office es- 
tablished by the United Nations. 

In a pamphlet, Education and the 
People’s Peace, prepared by the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission of the Na- 
tional Education Association, the prob- 
lems of establishing an International 
Education Office were carefully dis- 
cussed. It is suggested that this agency 
should be limited to those nations which 
accept the ideals of international co- 
operation, The agency would be a great 
center and clearing house for studies 
and data on educational subjects, and 
would have the duty of studying text- 
books and teaching materials, used or 
proposed for use in any and all coun- 
tries, in order to determine whether 
their effect would be aggressive, mili- 
taristic, or otherwise dangerous. 

All nations should agree to refrain 
from such instruction and to submit 
copies of all textbooks and teaching ma- 


terials to the international agency, The 
defeated nations should not be expected 
to submit to any educational super- 
vision which the United Nations them- 
selves are not prepared to undergo. 

Another important task of the agency 
would be the writing of an international 
charter of education for a free world. 
The Commission suggests that the fol- 
lowing points might be included in such 
a statement: 

1. Equal access to educational oppor- 


tunity for rich and poor alike in all, 


nations. “Even countries that have gone 
far in democracy and education, such as 
Great Britain and the United States,” 
explains the Commission, “still have a 
considerable distance to go before they 
can become fully democratic in their 
programs of educational opportunity. 


2. Complete freedom of expression 
and teaching throughout the world. No 
nation anywhere should be permitted 
to imprison its teachers for telling the 
truth. 

3. Instruction should be given in all 
school systems concerning world or- 
ganization and problems of international 
cooperation. 

4. A continuing system of adult edu- 
cation opportunities to help older peo- 
ple understand world conditions. 


Education Begins at Home 


The 1940 census disclosed that more 
than 10,000,000 adults completed no 
more than four years ef school. In 1939 
the Board of Regents of New York 
State, which leads the states in educa- 
tional expenditures, reported that fewer 
than 40 out of every 100 students who 
entered the ninth grade in New York 
graduated from the twelfth, and large 
numbers even of the graduates were 
“seriously deficient in the basic tools of 
learning.” High school seniors were said 
to be weak in knowledge of their own 
communities, ready to think in terms of 
catchwords and slogans, and unwilling 
to consider their responsibilities as citi- 
zens (six out of seven said they would 
refuse a position of responsibility that 
would entail personal discomfort). 

The record of Guadalcanal, New 
Guinea, and Italy indicates that Ameri- 


can boys, a large percentage of whom | 
are high school graduates, are fighting 7 
courageously in spite of “personal dis- 4 
comfort.” But War Department reports = 
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NABISCO 
SHREDDED WHEAT 


contributes these 


essential food elements: 


. PROTEINS for strength 
CARBOHYDRATES for energy 

. VITAMIN B, aids digestion 

. IRON for blood-building 

. PHOSPHORUS for strong bones 
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S Baked by Nabisco... 
National Biscuit Company 








LEAD THE FIELD on sis 


MORNING ENERGY BREAKFAST 


Star attraction— Nabisco Shredded Wheat! 
Cool, crisp energy-cereal! 


Choose your breakfast not only for taste—but because it does something for 
you! Delicious, golden-brown Nabisco Shredded Wheat contributes energy 
for work or play. Made from 100% whole-grain whole wheat, one of the 
Basic 7 Foods our Government advises to guard good health. Rich source of 
food energy! And what taste! You'll smile when you savor the sunny wheat 


flavor of Nabisco Shredded Wheat. 
With milk, sugar and berries or fruit— 
there’s a vitality breakfast that’s hard to 
beat; it’s so good to eat! 


THE WHOLE WHEAT TREAT 






what’s new in 


SCIENCE 


Onions for Infection 


For centuries Russian peasants have 
eaten onions as a preventative against 
typhus. Doctors called the habit super- 
stition, until recently, when two Rus- 
sian doctors announced that onions do 
act as germicide. Between 1928 and 
1930 a Russian scientist ground up 
onions and garlic into a paste that 
killed frogs’ eggs and miscroscopic one- 
celled animals. Deciding that the active 
agent was the onion odor, Drs. I. Tor- 
optsev and A. Filatova in 1942 tried 
ground garlic and onions against in- 
fected wounds of rabbjts. It worked; the 
wounds healed. The doctors then used 
fresh onion vapors on soldiers’ infected 
amputations, separating the onion from 
the wound with a piece of gauze so that 
only its vapors reached the stump. Ten 
out of twelve amputations healed. The 
Russians have named the germicidal 
vapors phytoncides — killers from 
plants. 


No More Mud? 


The Hercules Powder Company has 
discovered how to prevent dry airfields 
or roads from becoming mires after a 
rainfall. They extracted a cheap powder 
from pine tree sap and called it stabinol. 
When spread on soil (it does not work 
on sand) and harrowed in to a depth 
of six inches, then packed hard with 
a steam roller, stabinol makes tennis 
courts, airfields, earthen dams and roads 
smooth and dry, capable of shedding 
water like a duck’s back. 


Plastic Eyes 


In San Francisco there is an eye- 
maker named Sidney Noles to whom 
many soldiers will be going before and 
after the war is over. Noles, realizing 
that most glass eyes in the past have 
come from Germany, developed a meth- 
od of making false eyes out of plastic. 
the advantages of plastic eyes are that 
they are not breakable, can be bounced 
on the floor without being scratched, 
are softer than glass, less harsh on the 
eye socket tissue, look more natural than 
glass because they reflect less light, 
need not be put in water overnight to 
keep them shiny, do not explode from 
temperature change as do some glass 
eyes. Doctors make early fittings of 
these plastic eyes, so that severed eye 
muscles cling close to them, enabling 
the wearer to move his false eye along 
with his real one — something not pos- 
sible before. 
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From Aces to Tracers 


Greg Mangin, racket-eer and gunner 


ACK in the 1930s, Greg Mangin 
was a four-star swatter of tennis 
balls. He won the national indoor cham- 
pionship four times and made the Davis 
Cup squad five straight years 

He wasn’t the fanciest player around 
nor the most consistent. But he cer- 
tainly was the fightin’est. He’d play any- 
body anywhere anytime, and he’d never 
stop giving everything he had. 

So, the other day, when we heard 
about his latest exploits, we weren't the 
least bit surprised. After Pear] Harbor, 
it seems, Greg set his heart on joining 
the air corps. He applied for pilot, but 
was told he was too old. Navigator. Too 
old. Bombardier. Too old. So he talked 
his way into aerial gunnery. 

Today, at 35, Greg is the oldest gun- 
ner in the 15th Air Force bombardier 
group. He is a sergeant on a Flying 
Fortress. And the tight spots he’s been 
in make “30 love,” “set” and “your 
service” look pretty tame 

On a recent raid for example, an 
ack-ack gun started sending aces up 
his way. When the sergeant recovered 
consciousness, he found the tail turret 
full of smoke, a large dent in his flak 
suit, and cracks in his goggles from flak 
splinters that had penetrated the win- 
dow of his position. 

“Luck was with me, though,” he told 
Sid Feder of the Associated Press. “I had 
glass splinters in my eyes and couldn’t 
see very well. Two engines were dis- 
abled, but our pilot got us back safely. 

“It’s funny about this, you know. I’ve 
played tennis in most of the countries 
we're bombing.” 

Despite the fact that Sergeant Greg 
has acquired 1,000 hours in the air and 
a flock of gray hairs, he still looks fit as 
a movie serial hero. And the forehand 
and backhand form he’s using to lob 
machine gun bullets over Europe is stil] 
getting deadly results. 

—HERMAN Masw, Sports Editor 
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My WILSON 
Racket is as 
much a part 
of me as my 
right arm’ 





You'll like a 
Wilson Racket, too! 


When great tennis stars like Vines, Budge, Bobby Riggs—all winners 
of America’s highest honors in amateur tennis, and all outstanding 
stars in professional tennis—use Wilson tennis rackets exclusively, 
isn’t that a fine tip for you? These players Anow what a racket should 
be. They demand the finest in design, balance and playability. They 
help us design rackets for you. Play with one of these rackets and 
you'll notice the difference. 

The name “Wilson” on any racket stands for quality and correct 
design anywhere. Why don’t you make 
Wilson your favorite? You can get a 
model to suit you at a price that’s right. 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago, 
New York and other leading cities. 







Players mentioned are retained on 
Wilson's Advisory Board. 





TENNIS EQUIPMENT 


Women in Tennis 
Leading women tennis stars like Alice 
Marbleand MaryHardwick,useWilson 
rackets exclusively, and recommend 
them to women and girls everywhere. 
Tennis is a great game for all America 
in this time when both men and wom- 
en must keep at their physical peak. 





Wilson Athletic Goods Mfg. Co., Ine: 
Chicago Plant 


IT’S WILSON TODAY IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


























t. ON THE MAP. Each number on this map indicates an important place— 
a country, city (shown by a dot), river, or other feature. On a separate sheet 


write the appropriate name for each of the numbers. Total, 25 points. 











: So ADVANTAGE of this govern- 
ment-approved program intended 
to train the maximum number of our 
citizens in the use of small arms. 
Here is invaluable training for all 
prospective service men, defense 
units, guards, and others 


Less than 2% of all men inducted 
into the armed services know anything 
about rifled firearms 


Shocking but true! Don’t be in this 
class. Familiarity with firearms con- 
stitutes a real service to our country 
now and will stand you in good 





How to 
learn 
to shoot 


. . . under the nationwide 
pre-induction training pro- 
gram sponsored by the 
National Rifle Association, 
Washington, D. C. 


stead the greater part of your life. 


WRITE TODAY for the free book- 
let shown above, also other literature 
which tells you how you may get pre- 
induction rifle training. 


OSSDE. 








4885 St. John Street, New Haven 5, Conn. 


Today 100% in war work. In normal times, manufacturers of 
.22 eal. RIFLES, SHOTGUNS, TELESCOPE SIGHTS, TARGO GUNS & EQUIPMENT. 














Bits a 


Semester Review Test 


Based on Contents of World Week, Vol. 4, Feb, 
1944 to May 1944 inclusive. Key te answers in 
Teacher Edition. 


il. WHO’S WHO? 


Match the items in the right hand 
column with those in the left by in- 
serting the proper numbers in the 
parentheses. 20 points. 


1. George W. ( ) Argentine President. 


Goethals ( ) Founder of Tuske- 

2 Chester gee Institute. 
Bowles ; 

3. William F. ( ) Builder of Panama 
Halsey Canal. 

4. Booker T. ) TVA Chairman. 


Washington ( ) Chief Justice of Su- 


5. W. L. Mac- 
kenzie King preme Court. 


6. Francois ) Canadian Prime 
de Menthon Minister. 

7 Samuel ( ) U. S. Commander in 
Gompers Pacific. 

6. — r. ( ) OPA Administrator. 

9. Edelmiro (_) French underground 
Farrell leader. 

10. David ( ) First President of 
Lilienthal A. F. of L. 


ill. EVENTS AT HOME 
Underscore correct phrase. 20 points. 


1. OPA figures show that since April, 
1943, U. S. living costs have increased: 
(a) 5%; (b) 3%; (c) 0%. 

2. A recent Supreme Court decision 
affecting Texas Negroes: (a) removed 
discrimination in war industry; (b) ex- 
tended voting rights; (c) abolished seg- 
regation of Negro school children. 

3. The Committee for Economic De- 
velopment is: (a) organization of busi- 
ness men; (b) Federal government 
agency: (c) international federation of 
labor. 

4. In 1944 we may expect to have 
more: (a) milk; (b) butter; (c) gaso- 
line. 

5. The “GI Bill of Rights” provides 
for: (a) mustering out pay; (b) unem- 
ployment benefits and educational aid; 
(c) veterans’ bonus, 

6. A Republican presidential possi- 
bility who has declared he will not ac- 
cept nomination is: (a) MacArthur; 
(b) Willkie; (c) Dewey. 

7. The money Americans have to 
spend this year exceeds available goods 
and services by approximately: (a) 
$37,000,000; (b) $370,000,000; (c) 
$37,000,000,000. 

8. The compromise soldier vote bill 
became a law: (a) over the President’s 
veto; (b) without his signature; (c) 
with his official approval. 

9. Selective service figures call for a 
(Concluded on page 22) 
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HONAN: Province of Flood and Famine 





HE peasant of Honan Province, heart 

of China, lives on the edge of dis- 
aster. For centuries existence has been 
no easy matter for him. Yet his land is 
one of the richest parts of China. 

What causes this paradox? The 2,700- 
mile-long Hwang-Ho, or Yellow River. 
Every spring this most destructive of 
China’s rivers erodes tons of rich silt 
from China’s western provinces. So 
thick is the silt that it makes up 40 
per cent of the river’s weight, blocks 
power-driven boats, and gives the river 
its murky yellow coloring — whence its 
name, Yellow River. The river dashes 
over rapids, then dumps its load of mud 
into Honan. 

Because central and eastern Honan 
are flat as a millet cake, the silt has no 
deep channel into which to sink, and 
the water has no declines to speed its 


way; so instead of surging along and 
cutting a bed for itself the Hwang 
flows above instead of through the land. 


The Great Emperor Yii, — 2205-2198 
B.C., founder of the Hsia dynasty — is 
remembered in history for his engineer- 
ing skill in the matter of flood control, 
and he it was who first realized that 
controlling the Hwang’s “Flood Drag- 
ons” was China’s. number one physical 
problem, He solved it 22 centuries be- 
fore Christ by dividing the river flow 
and keeping the river channel bed be- 
low the level of the plain. Precisely 
such a scheme, including straightening 
of the wide, waridering Hwang so that 
it flows faster and cuts itself a chan- 
nel, is advocated today by American 
engineers. 

Meanwhile, however, the Honanese 
peasant continues taming the Hwang in 
the centuries-old ways of his ancestors. 
The method involves about 25,000 
workers who swarm like ants along the 
edges of the Hwang, trundling wheel- 
barrowfuls of earth, or dumping 125- 
pound willow basketfuls, to form a 
bank. After thousands of tons of earth 
have been piled up in this way, with- 
out benefit of steam shovel, it is 


pounded compactly with 80-pound 
stone blocks that are tossed ten feet 
into the air by eight men and allowed 
to fall heavily on the ground — a primi- 
tive steam roller. Then hundreds of 
junks bring loads of stones upriver from 
distant provinces to reinforce the earth- 
works. 

To hold the earth and stones in place, 
bales of kaoliang (tall millet) stalks, 
bound together by rope made on the 
spot from Honan-grown hemp, are 
packed along the river’s edge and held 
tightly together by myriads of hemp 
cables. Through the centuries this dik- 
ing has been fairly successful, except 
when the Flood Dragons go on a ramp- 
age and in a few hours break through 
a dike that has meant months-long back- 
breaking toil for thousands. 

Because they know that the river's 
silt deposit is invaluable fertilizer on 
which prize crops can be grown, the 
Honanese risk being flooded out and 
settle close to the river. On this good 
earth they plant the fields of wheat 
that make Honan the foremost bread 
basket of northern China. They thresh 
the grain with a stone roller pulled by 


(Concluded on page 21) 
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...0r being friendly with 


Have a “Coke” = A thousand miles is not too far to come 






A +4 47 
a Chinese cadet 


x! 





Chinese flyers here in America for training find the little things that bring 
people together—the smile, the nod, the sense of friendliness. So simple a 
phrase as Have a “Coke” is an international declaration of good intent. It speaks 
friendship in any tongue. East, west, north, south, Coca-Cola stands for the 
pause that refreshes, —has become the happy bond between people of good will; 
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-the global 
high-sign 


“Coke” =Coca-Cola 
It’s natural for popular names 
to acquire friendly abbrevia- 


dois hse 
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Lockheed Aircraft Corporation 


F-5 IN FOREGROUND; P-38 IN BACKGROUND 


P-38 Puts That Pistol Down 


As the F-5, She Has Cameras Instead 


The Lockheed P-38 has long 
been famous as a fighter and 
fighter-bomber. Now, armed 
with cameras instead of can- 
non, a new version of the P-38 
is winning battles as “the eyes 
of the Army.” 

The Lightning, because of its 

and maneuverability, is 
ideal for high-speed photo re- 
connaissance. Converted into a 
photo plane known as the F-5, 
it paved the way for our in- 
vasion of North Africa. Today, 
the F-5 is “raiding” the in- 
vasion coast, bringing back 
clear and detailed photos of 
Nazi defenses. 

General Hap Arnold, chief of 
the U. S. Army Air Forces de- 
clares that P-38 with cameras 
has given more important service 
than a P-38 with guns. General 
Arnold says, “fighter planes win 
battles, while camera planes 
win wars.” 

The meaning of the General’s 
statement becomes clear when 
we consider the coming invasion 
of Europe. The loss of an air 
battle by our fighter planes 
would have little effect upon the 
success of our invasion. But 
without accurate reconnaissance 
no invasion, nor even a single 
battle, can be launched. 

Photo reconnaissance pilots, 
called focus cats, must reach 
their objectives, dodge enemy 
planes, wade through flak to 








get their pictures, and then get 
back to their base as quickly as 
possible. They must do all this 
without benefit of guns to fight 
off attackers. 

Stripped of its guns, the F-5 
is several hundred pounds light- 
er than its fighter twin, and has 
an added speed of ten miles an 
hour. It is equipped with a 
shutterless, continuous _ strip 
camera. Used on low level 
flights, the camera takes one 
long, uninterrupted series of 
pictures. The film winds past 
a narrow slit in the camera, its 








speed synchronized to the speed 
and altitude of the plane. 

There are numerous types 
ot camera installations. One 
method (see illustration) uses 
two cameras that shoot straight 
down vertically from a single 
window to take overlapping pic- 
tures. 

Another method, the trimetro- 
gon method, uses three cam- 
eras to shoot a horizon-to-hori- 
zon photograph. One camera 
points vertically to earth. It is 
flanked by two other cameras, 
to the right and left, placed at 
angles that depend upon the 
type of camera used. 

A recco pilot must have as 
much knowledge of navigation 
as the navigator of a bomber. 
He must know combat tactics 
as well as any fighter pilot, and 
then some, since he is unarmed. 

High altitude reconnaissance 
means that both the camera and 
the man must function at sub- 
zero temperatures. Even at the 
equator, the mercury drops to 
almost 50 below zero at a height 
of 30,000 feet. Therefore, the 
camera as well as the pilot, is 
equipped with electrical heat- 
ing pads. 

Haze and overcast are pene- 
trated by the use of special light 
filters and infra-red film. At 
night, cameras are electrically 
synchronized with large flash 
bombs which explode with the 
brilliance of the sun. 


Wide World photo 
CAMERA INSTALLATION IN NOSE OF THE F-S 





PLANE SPEAKING 


By Norman V. Corlisle® 





How do planes get their 
names? Here is the system the 
U. S. uses for naming planes of 
every type, according to the 
Joint Aircraft Committee. 

Fighters are to have names 
which indicate speed, maneu- 
verability, fighting characteris- 
tics, or aggressiveness. 

Bombers are to have names 
which indicate size, weight, 
power, range, or destructive 
characteristics. 

Patrol planes will bear sea- 
taring titles. 

Cargo and transport planes 
will be given names which 
stress range and load carrying 
ability. 

Trainers will be given names 
of educational institutions or 
places of training, other than 
the names of military or naval 
establishments. 

The latest plane to be named 
is the Northrop P-61, called the 
“Black Widow” after the deadly 
spider. The “Black Widow’— 
you guessed it — is a night fight- 
er, and a tough baby at that. 


Latest in Nazi aircraft “night- 
mares” is a Siamese twin plane 
which is used as a glider tug. 
The Nazi plane is really two 
twin engined Heinkels joined 
at the wing tips, with an extra 
engine at the joint. How would 
you like to ring that in your 
sights? An RAF Mosquito pilot 
over France did, and promptly 
shot it down. We can hear him 
saying, “Hmm, two for the price 
of one.” 

& o 


Some of the ATC pilots com- 
ing home from the war fronts 
will bewilder us, for they will 
be wearing both the Army Air 
Forces and the Royal Air Forces 
wings. They are the pilots who 
were trained at Southwest Air- 
way’s Falcon Field in Arizona, 
which is really an RAF training 
center. AAF cadets who had 
completed their basic training 
were given advanced training 


there. They received both sets 


of wings. 
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Honan 
(Concluded from page 19) 


cattle, and, although their province is 
a rail terminal, they transport their 
grain to market by shoulder pole and 
Ox Cart. 

The worst Honanese flood in mod- 
ern times came in 1852, when the river 
overran its man-made highway and 
switched its whole course 250 miles 








JUNEMAN‘’S 


Tennis and Badminton gut. strings 
excel in — quality and dura- 


bility. .. . Ask for 


them on ‘your next 
Send for free booklet 
—"‘Badminton and Ten- \\ 
nis Strokes” written by 







restringing job. 
well known authorities 


THE E. P. JUNEMAN CORP. 
1100 W. 47th Place 
CHICAGO (9) ILLINOIS 














SUMMER ART CLASSES 


Life — Portrait — Illustration 
Design — Textiles 


Morning ond evening classes will be conducted 
from June 19 to ——e 18 Specicl 6 weeks 
Teochers course July 11-August 18 


GRAND CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ART 


7093 Grand Central Terminal, New York 17. N Y 
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northward. New floods came in 1927, in 
1933, and in 1935. 

In 1938 the Japanese drove toward 
Honan, for they knew that if they con- 
trolled it, they controlled northern 
China’s main food supply and _ trans- 
portation hub. But they were stopped 
cold: Generalissimo Chiang ordered the 
dikes east of Kaifeng dynamited. Five 
feet of Yellow River soon covered 1,600 
square miles of Jap-held Honan, drying 
up the 1852 mile river course which the 
Japs had hoped to use, forming a new 
course 300 miles southward. The Japs 
for the time gave up the push to Honan. 

In the fall of 1942, just before the 
freezing winter, Honan suffered an epic 
famine, caused by lack of rain, poor 
irrigation, Jap seizure of grain to the 
north, and lack of Chinese relief trucks. 
Gaunt families drifted along the roads, 
trying to gain enough strength from the 
roots of grass, the bark of willow trees, 
and handfuls of clay to march hundreds 
of miles southwest to regions not 
stricken by drought. 

But Honan recovered. Now, not two 
years later, the Japanese have overrun 
that part of Honan that lies north of the 
present Hwang-Ho course. In April 
they began a campaign to seize Honan’s 
spring harvest and capture the city of 
Chengchow, rail hub for the west-east 
Siam-Haichow and north-south Peiping- 
Hankow railroads, main arteries of 
northern China. Since the campaign is 
too far north for effective U. S. air sup- 
port, Honan’s new crisis is perhaps the 
worst it yet has faced. 
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For winning speed 
and tough-gut stamina 
ask your stringer for 
VICTOR Gutstrings. 











@ “Tennis can work 
wonders in keeping 
you fit,” says Vinnie 
Richards — holder of 
30 Tennis Champion- 
ships. To help you 
improve your game 
he offers you his new 
tennis book based 
on his own tourna- 
ment experience. 36 
fast action shots. 4 
photos of winning 
grips. Suggestions in 
court tactics and stra- 
tegy valuable even 

to experts. Latest offi- 

cial rules of the game. 

Clip the coupon now. 

Send for your FREE 

copy today! 


Dunlop Tire and Rubber Con. Dept. 4? 
500 Fifth Ave., New York City 

Please rush me that FREE Dunloptennis book: “’Stroking 
witn Vincent Richards.” 
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(Concluded) 


monthly draft of: (a), 150,000; (b) 
240,000; (c) 60,000. 

10. The Montgomery Ward case is 
now in the hands of the: (a) War 
Labor Board; (b) Congress; (c) courts. 


IV. EVENTS ABROAD 
Underscore correct phrase. 20 points. 


1. In Dec., 1948, Czechoslovakia 
signed a treaty of friendship with: (a) 
Poland; (b) Russia; (c) Lithuania. 

2. United Nations have stated off- 
cially that Germany must: (a) send 
workers to rebuild ravaged countries; 
(b) pay for destruction her armies 
caused; (c) compensate for properties 
illegally seized. : 

3. Spain has supplied Germany with: 
(a) metals; (b) oil; (c) foodstuffs. 

4. Allied leaders have been disturbed 
by a boundary dispute between: (a) 
Poland and Russia; (b) Russia and 
Czechoslovakia; (c) France and Britain. 

5. London reports officially that 
Yugoslavia’s strongest guerrilla group 
supports: (a) Josip Brozovich; (b) 
Ante Pavelich; (c) Draja Mikhailovich. 

6. In Dec., 1943, Axis sympathizers 
won control of: (a) Bolivia; (b) Peru; 
(c) Brazil. 

7. The Petroleum Reserves Corpora- 
tion was organized to develop oil fields: 
(a) at home and abroad; (b) in foreign 
countries; (c) in the Middle East only. 

8. The “island skipping” technique 
achieved a major victory in the: (a) 
Marshalls; (b) Gilberts; (c) Solomons. 

9. The Imperial Rule Assistance Po- 
litical Association is a: (a) Japanese 
political organization; (b) British gov- 
erning body in India; (c) Joint U. S.- 
Philippine administrative body. 

10. In the spring of 1944 the British 
war effort was hampered by coal strikes 
in: (a) Eire; (b) Scotland; (c) Wales. 


V. POSTWAR WORLD 


Mark each true statement T, each 
false statement F. 15 points. 


1. Findings of Brookings experts in- 
dicate that increased production always 
results in a proportionate increase in 
employment. 

2. The Keynes-Hansen group claim 
that if the government tries to pay off 
its debt completely the country will 
have a depression. 

8. The Baruch report advocates gov- 
ernment ownership and operation of 
postwar industries. 

4. NRPB_ recommended increased 
federal grants for pensions and unem- 
ployment insurance. 

5. Industrial experts predict steel 
will not be able to compete with light 
metals and plastics in postwar industry. 
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PLANTERS PEANUT 
CONTEST WINNERS 


Winners of the first, second, third and 
fourth prizes in the Planters Peanut Contes? 
which closed April 28, 1944 are: 

Ist Prize—$25 War Bond—Con- 
stance Taylor, 18 Fairmount Ave.. Glen- 
brook, Connecticut. 


2nd Prize—$15 in War Stamps— 
Ronald Vande Zande, 1514 No Olive 
Street, South Bend, Indiana. 


3rd Prize—$10 in War Stamps— 
John Hubbard Beecher, 220 West Wy- 
oming Street, Redwood Falls, Minn 


15 4th Prizes—$1 War Stamps— 
C. M. Shelton, 2107 16th Ave., N., Bir- 
mingham, Ala.; Robert Perez, Box 1151. 
Jerome. Ariz.; Jeanne Derfelt, 207 So. 
Santa Cruz St., Ventura, Calif.; Howard 
Moses, 211 Martin St., Hartford 5, Conn.; 
Jean Bowman, 4612 Eighth St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C.; Doris Ruth Kline, 415 
Wallace Ave., Louisville, Ky.; Helen €. 
Olson, 64 Zions Hill, Dexter, Maine; Pa- 
tricia Wellbeloved, 1256 Jefferson Ave., 
S.E., Grand Rapids, Mich.; William H. Mor- 
risey, 4404 Richard Place, St. Louis 15, 
Mo.; Paul McCrohan, 24 Guenther Place, 
Passaic, N. J.; William W. Martin, Jr., 
42-10 216th St., Bayside, N. Y.; Mary Bar- 
ber, 1249 Tinton Ave., Bronx 56, N. Y.; 
Margaret A. Smith, 74 Hudson Ave., Green 
Island, N. Y.; Edith Roberts Harper, 6814 
Quincy St., Philadelphia 19, Pa.; Sally Jo 
Spike, 1280 Washington Ave., Chehalis, 
Wash. 


The 100 h bi tion prize 
will be notified direct. 

















The speed of 
Armour’s Tested Gut 


counts in every shot 
“3 you make 








The blinding speed 
back of a well-hit 
serve or a baseline 
drive wins you many a point 
on the court. And it’s the 
taut resiliency, the split- 
second liveliness built into 
Armour’s Tested Gut which 
gives your shots the speed 
that counts. . 

What's more, that speed 
is pre-proved! These strings are performance- 
proved by careful tests in Armour’s plant 
before they are sold to you! 

And even this year, you'll find your favor- 
ite restringer has on hand aged stock of all 
six Tested Armour Brands! 


Despite wartime conditions, your dealer has 


these six tested brands in stock 
GOLD STAR SUPER SPECIAL 
TILDEN JUNIOR DAVIS CUP 
VARSITY TILDEN CHAMPIONSHIP 


Armour and 


Company 
CHICAGO 9. ILLINOIS 
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A New Beok for your Library — 


by twe SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINE Editers . « 


SPEED 


along the 
helicopter 


airways in a 


EAT 


giant vegetables stored with 
vitamins by electronic devices 





LIVE 


in a “prefab” house of glass 
and steel 





These are but a few of the many 
exciting possibilities for the future 
described in 


MIRACLES 
AHEAD: 


by Norman Carlisle and Frank Latham 


288 pg. Cloth Bound $2.75 


Mr. Carlisle and Mr. Latham, two members 
of SCHOLASTIC’S editorial staff, explore the 
scientific projects of experts in leading Ameri- 
can industries. It sounds like magic But it is 
based on actual electrical, chemical, engi- 
neering achievement. Good supplementary 
reading for Social Studies Classes — and Eng- 
lish Classes too. 


Published by Macmillan 


May 22-26, 1944 23 




















SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP ; 
A Service Division of SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES i 
220 East 42nd Street i 
New York 17, N. Y. WW-5-22-44 H 
Please send me one copy of MIRACLES t 
AHEAD by Norman. Carlisle and Frank 

Latham. Enclosed is check or money order t 
for $2.75. f 
Name i 
School ; 
Address i 
City _—___________P.O. Zone No. t 
State i 





Quote 


A G.l. on turlough wired his com- 
manding officer: “Whosoever findeth a 
wife findeth a good thing — Proverbs 
18:22. Therefore request five days’ ex- 
tension. My confidence in you tells me 
you'll agree.” 

The commanding officer replied: 

“Parting is such sweet sorrow—Romeo 
and Juliet, act Il, icene 2. Extension 
denied. My confidence in you assures 


me you'll be back on time.” 
The Panther. Camp Hood (Texas) newspaper 


Nutty 


“What's she doing now?” 

“She's a mechanic in a candy tac- 
tory.” 

“A mechanic in a candy tactory?’ 


“Yes, she tightens the nuts in the pea- 
nut brittle.” 


Jimmy Durante 


Special: Frogs Legs 


“This afternoon we shal] take Mr. 
Frog apart and see what makes him 
croak,” said the professor to his zoology 
class. “I have a frog in my pocket to be 
used as a specimen.” ° 

He reached into his pocket and drew 
out a paper bag which he emptied onto 
the table. Out rolled a badly squashed 
ham sandwich 

The professor mapped his brow. “My 
goodness!” he stammered. “I distinctly 
remember eating my lunch.” 


Classmate 


Cutting Remarks 


A private who had been a barber in 
civilian life carried his trusty razor into 
sbattle. In hand-to-hand combat, he 
swung at a Nazi. 

“Ha!” gloated the German, “you 
missed me.” 

“Missed you nothing,” said the ex- 
barber, “just wait till you try to turn 
your head.” 


Aubert Warr, Baker School. Evansville. tnd. 





HAPPY VACATION! 


This is the 32nd and last issue 
of the school year. We wish to 
thank all readers who have written 
to us. And now World Week says 
to every reader: HAPPY VACA- 
TION! SEE YOU NEXT FALL! 




















































‘ou’LL want to fly when Victory 
Yi won—and it’s easy to learn 
in a Piper Cub! There is no deep, 3 
dark mystery to flying, as you will +g 
learn in the new booklet “Piper 
Cub... In War and In Peace,” 
which tells you the basic principles 
of flight. 

In addition, it includes an inter- , 
esting history of the light airplane, a 
it covers the wartime and peace- _ 
time uses of Piper Cubs and tells 
what the coming air age will mean 
to you. You'll enjoy this new 32- 
page, aviation booklet beautifully 
illustrated in full color. 

Just send 10c for your copy to 
cover postage-handling. Piper Air- 
craft Corporation, Department 
SC54, Lock Haven, Pennsylvania. 


PIPER 74 


POINTS THE WAY TO WINGS FOR ALL AMERICANS 
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See how fast this CON- 
CENTRATED ointment works! It helps re- 
duce redness of surface pimples, blotches, ‘ 
simple rashes; actually aids in peeling off a 
unsightly pimple layer. Coat each blemish, a 
leave on overnight. 50¢, druggists. Satisfac- 2 
tion guaranteed. We call it “the ointment 
— eye ” Make us prove it! 

Send for FREE SAMPLE to: Poslam, Dept. 
168, 254 W. 54 St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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@ Four year course tor aid, oa B 
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a i fe course for college graduates. Acc: we 
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o catalog address Dean A, H Hostler 
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Who Stayed at H 


The Story of 
Norman Rea 


ORMAN REA has given 

electric power to many 
parts of the world. For he directs 
the traveling service engineers 
who have contributed to indus- 
trial development by getting G-E 
equipment in working order and 
keeping it that way, no matter 
how remote the place where it is 
installed. 


Mr. Rea doesn’t travel himself. 
He sees to it that men and equip- 
ment are where they are needed 
at the right time. Roving service 


engineers write, wire, or telephone 
him when they need tools, advice, 
money, or just encouragement. 
He also does their shopping, looks 
after their families, and even 
selects wedding presents for them. 


Born on a farm in upstate 
New York, Mr. Rea, now an 
accomplished horseman, still re- 


ome 


horseback. His father had just 
given him a horse. He started 
across the fields bareback. He 
began bouncing up and down, and 
with each bounce he slid farther 
back—until there was no horse 
under him. 


The young boy had another 
hobby which he still pursues, 
collecting firearms. Mr. Rea now 
has a pair of brasg pistols made 
by an early Scotch ancestor and 
also some 300 other valuable 
guns, pistols, and swords. 


Machinery and engineer- 
ing ran strong in his blood, 
so he decided to become an 
engineer. He attended Clark- 
son College, studied hard, 
but still managed to find 
time for football and base- 
ball. After graduation he had 
to wait his turn to become 
a G-E “testman,” or stu- 
dent engineer. While waiting, 

he was able to take a job as a lathe 
hand, for as a boy of twelve he had 
operated machinery and made 


molds in his grandfather’s foundry. 


Norman Rea is an authority 
on the drying and reconditioning 
of electric equipment which has 
been flooded. He sent sixty men to 
Pearl Harbor to repair G-E 
equipment in Jap-bombed war- 
ships. They salvaged much equip- 
ment which might otherwise 


> Be ty me 


have been lost. When the war is 
won, Mr. Rea is looking forward 
to again bringing electricity to 
mines, factories, and homes all 
over the world. General Electric 
Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 


Hear the General Electric radio programs: ‘‘The G-E All-girl Orchestra’ Sunday 10 
p.m. EWT, NBC—“The World Today’’ News, every weekday 6:45 p.m. EWT, CBS. 


Buy all the BONDS you can—and keep all you buy . 


GENERAL &%& ELECTRIC 


968-837-211 


Members his first experience on 








